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A GERMAN’S VIEW OF THE POLITICS OF GERMANY. 
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WE tried last month to give a slight idea of the commercial system 
now pursued in Germany, and of its beneficial influence on the trade 
and manufactures of that country. We were then happy to say, that 
the best and warmest thanks of all Germany are due to its several 
governments for their ardent and strenuous exertions in subduing and 
conquering the many difficulties which opposed the formation of the 
customs’ league. Their statesmen proved in that instance, not only 
that they possess considerable administrative talents, but also that they 
know how to render the particular interests of each state subordinate to 
the common weal ; and this latter quality is the one by far the most 
wanted in a country which, like Germany, is divided into many inde- 
pendent portions, whose power and influence depend entirely upon 
their union. The formation of the league (which but fifteen years ago 
was considered in exactly the same light as our ancestors a century 
since would have regarded a railway scheme,) is now an everlasting 
monument to the men who were at the head of affairs in those states, 
which most actively co-operated in its foundation; and anxious as we 
are to do justice even to those whom we must unfortunately consider as 
our opponents and enemies, we may add here, that all the German 
governments have, during a long series of years, done every thing in 
their power to promote the material interest of the people, and by adding 
ardour and energy to prudence and caution, they have been successful 
in nearly all their attempts. Much remains yet to be accomplished, 
but there is no reason to be dissatisfied with what has been done. 

In that political examination which we shall now make, we are sorry 
not to be able to give a picture equally gratifying to our feelings ; and 
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it is with the deepest regret we confess, that in Germany the civil rights 
of men do not as yet exist in fact, or even in theory, and scarcely in 
idea. Perhaps the objection may be made to us, that we look at the 
political situation of Germany too much from our own point of view. 
To this there is only one, and we hope a satisfactory reply, viz. : that 
we consider that point of view the right one—the only right one. It is 
true, if we had written in Germany, our style—not to mention the cen- 
sor’s scissors—might have been somewhat different, but against this 
we may say, that English and German readers are also materially dif- 
ferent. In Germany we might have written hundreds of pages about 
the “ liberty of the press,” and its antagonists would yet have brought 
forward their excellent reply, that many wise men think the liberty of 
the press detrimental. Here we need not argue about questions like 
this. Our readers will readily agree, that however wise these men 
may be, they are ripe for Bedlam, and we shall not have to waste one 
word in hinting, that after all, the liberty of the press may be an evil 
not quite as bad as famine or plague. 

Without alluding to the causes which prevented, during the middle 
ages, the German Emperors from subduing their vassals and uniting 
that vast empire under one mighty sway, we shall at once enter upon 
our present subject, and begin with that period which Rotteck has well 
termed “newest” history. At the outbreak of the first French revolution 
—that earthquake which shook for more than twenty years the European 
states to their very foundations—the German empire still existed, but 
only the form had been maintained ; the spirit was gone, gone cen- 
turies before, during the fierce contests for religious liberty. War 
began ; the armies fought, but without being stimulated by any higher 
feeling. Bad as the political institutions of Germany were, the nation 
took no interest in them. Unconcerned, at least in mind, it saw the 
enemy overrun the country, and soon a melancholy spectacle—seen 
alas! already too often before—was again witnessed. Germans fought 
against Germans. Years of wars, misfortune, and foreign sway awoke at 
last the popular feeling, and its power, when scarcely raised, sufficed to 
liberate the land. Victory again followed Germany’s banners, and soon 
a peace was obtained. With it began the long series of sad delusions 
practised upon that pariy, which had most actively contributed to the 
liberation of the country. Alsace and Lorraine, the old German pro- 
vinces, continued in the possession of France. Men were at that period, 
however, tired of war, and every sacrifice appeared trifling in compari- 
son with the benefit of a speedily obtained ‘peace. Stimulated to the 
greatest exertions by promises of political ameliorations, the German 
people placed, after having conquered the foreign enemy, too much con- 
fidence in the promises of their own governments, who first began 
to talk of the . r of too sudden reforms, and soon ceased to talk 
about reforms at all A few governments granted constitutions, but 
Prussia and Austria, as well as many of the other states, did not 
choose to follow their example, and the rights of their citizens continued 
to be dependent on the pleasure of their sovereigns. Years passed, and 
the nation at large gave scarcely any signs of disapprobation ; but gra- 
dually the general feeling changed, and most of the governments began 
to grow unpopular. Such was the state of things when the revolution 
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of July altered the dynasty and the maxims of government in France. 
One universal shout of joy rang through Germany at the receipt of 
that unlooked for news. The moment to act was come, but the Ger- 
man liberals were quite unprepared. No well organized party existed. 
In those states only where chambers represented the nation, had the 
liberals united in any thing like a party, and obtained recognized leaders, 
while in those where no constitution had been granted, though 
there was enough of disaffection and discontent, there was scarcely any 
organized and regulated opposition to the government. In Austria and 
Prussia, notwithstanding the coincidence of many favourable occurren- 
ces, no concession whatever was made, but in many of the other states, 
where the opposition was ably led, important alterations in the consti- 
tutions were passed. In several instances, as in Baden and Wirtemberg, 
the governments themselves took the lead in the proposed ameliorations ; 
while in others, like Bavaria and Hanover, a virtue was made of ne- 
cessity. Two sovereigns, the Elector of Hesse and the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, attempted to oppose the popular clamour by force, but the only 
consequence was, that they lost their thrones, as did also the King of 
Saxony, though under somewhat different circumstances. Neither 
Austria nor Prussia dared to interfere in any one of these cases, they 
knew too well that to oppose the popular movements at that moment 
would have been to awake a slumbering lion, and well aware that only 
by the cheerful concourse of the people could they resist the invasion 
of French armies and the more dreaded invasion of French ideas, both 
governments confined their political tactics to temporizing as long as a 
European war seemed likely or possible. The Polish insurrection too, 
which had kept awake the sympathies of the German nation, was at 
last quelled. When the remnant of the unfortunate and gallant Polish 
army passed through Germany, political enthusiasm rose again mightily, 
but it was the last flash of a decaying fire. Soon afterwards the tide of 
liberalism commenced ebbing quickly, and a decided reaction in public 
opinion began to take place. Several of the constitutional governments, 
particularly Bavaria, seized the favourable moment, and carried additions 
and alterations of the fundamental laws, which made their liberal insti- 
tutions nearly void of effect. Austria and Prussia too were not slow 
in profiting by such circumstances. Regulations against the liberty of 
the press were proposed in the diet, and adopted by a large majority. 
The liberals, who had lost their chance by fearing too much the evil 
consequences of sudden changes, and by being too averse to bold means, 
were astonished at the success of their antagonists. Disconcerted, un- 
decided, and divided into too many fractions, the liberals could not even 
be brought to unite firmly or to show a bold front. They began to 
despair of their cause ; adopted no decided step, and confined them- 
selves to protestations and petitions. The nation at large, however, 
remained unconcerned ; they had had enough of liberal talk, and too few 
actions. The common sense of the people could not be persuaded, 
that petitions and supplications were the means of defeating clever and 
daring opponents, who having grown up in the midst of the prejudices 
of rank and custom, and in the possession of governmental power, were 
neither obliged nor willing to recognise the rights of the nation. The 
liberals had feared at the time, when the sympathies of the many were 
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with them, to use that most powerful of means, AGITATION; now they 
were unable to use it, and they began to lose quickly the small influence 
they had till then maintained. The liberty of the press was in conse- 
quence of the diet’s orders suppressed in all the states, and the chance 
of a reformation of the central power, the unsatisfactorily constituted 
diet, was lost for a long series of years. 

The radicals attempted to make a last desperate effort. They united 
at the Hambacher feast. It was well attended, but no plan to be acted 
upon had been concerted. Many of those who came were ready to risk 
every thing ; but others opposed so desperate a course. Speeches and 
enthusiasm there were in plenty ; but nothing of any consequence was 
done. The day which many sovereigns had looked upon with anxiety, 
passed away, and with it vanished the last hopes of the liberals. The 
attempts of the youngest and hottest-blooded radicals to take up arms 
were in vain. The students were defeated at Munich and Gittingen ; 
the military conspiracy in Wirtemberg was detected or betrayed, and 
this induced the students connected with the leaders of the Ludwigs- 
burg conspiracy, to make the badly managed and hasty attempt in 
Frankfort, which failed. All these desperate efforts, particularly the 
Frankfort one, were so ill-considered, that reasonable men could only 
laugh at and be disgusted by a party, which imagined that with such 
management and so little knowledge of the public feeling, it could gain 
the smallest influence. Yet the men who made those attempts were 
no party ; they were but a fraction of the radicals ; not one of even the 
slightest importance was concerned in these conspiracies, and, with the 
exception of about a dozen, all those connected with the riots were 
mere boys, for few of them had already left the university and com- 
pleted their education. These young men have however paid dearly for 
their errors. Years of imprisonment have been their doom, as well as 
that of many others suspected to have been connected with them. The 
slowness with which the proceedings against them were carried on will 
appear doubly cruel, when it is considered that nearly all of them were 
at an age when mind and body are able for, and even require exertion 
and exercise. The consequences of this long imprisonment have been 
fearful. Even during the time the process was going on, many of these 
unhappy young men died in prison, several went mad, and the influence 
on the health of all has been more than detrimental ; with but very few 
exceptions, it has been destructive. The central, or so called black 
commission, which had been established for trying them, has been dis- 
solved only a very few months ago, though no conspiracy, with the ex- 
ception of the ridiculous one of Darmstadt, has been discovered since 
the Frankfort attempt of April, 1833. The proceedings against the 
participators in all these conspiracies have been long ago closed, as well 
as those against the authors of the revolt in Frankfort in May, 1834; 
which can scarcely be said to have had a political character, as its only 
purpose was the liberation of the prisoners. It would therefore be diffi- 
cult to say what the commission has been doing during the eight years 
and a half of its existence, and more particularly during the few last 
ones. Perhaps its members themselves would be at a loss how to do 
so, or, were the true reason to be given, we might, probably, be in- 
formed, that a prima donna, whose highly respectable private character 
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we too honour, being high in favour with a certain emperor and certain 
kings, married a certain count, for whom an embassy was to be found, 
and who got therefore attached to the black commission, which could 
not of course be dissolved before another place was found for him. 

If the consequences, which these conspirators brought on their par- 
ticipators have been deplorable, the influence which they have tates 
the state of liberalism in Germany is still more so. For scarcely had 
these attempts failed, when the greater part of the richer merchants 
and capitalists, always apt to fear for their property, as well as the 
middle classes, the larger part of whom had showed a propensity to 
liberalism since 1830, became stout and decided supporters of the anti- 
liberal government. The absolutist party, however, elated by its suec- 
cess, unlooked for perhaps, at least to the degree in which it befel 
them, pushed the reaction too far, and after a few years a decided 
change in public opinion had again taken place. It was however 
prevented from being immediately felt by the establishment of the 
customs’ league, which exercised a very favourable influence on the 
manufactures and trade of Germany, and opened a new field for exer- 
tion. The polemical altercations between Protestants and Catholics 
absorbed too, during a certain time,. the whole attention of most per- 
sons. But when the interest and the excitement of the Cologne affair 
had subsided, a decided turn was given to the — opinion by the 
King of Hanover’s attack on the constitution, and by the vote of the 
diet, ‘which refused coercive measures against the old Orange leader, 
though only by the majority of one voice, and that one gained by a sin- 
gular coincidence of circumstances. A few months afterwards occurred 
another event, which, we believe, has not been sufficiently appreciated 
out of Germany with reference to its influence on that count The 
event to which we allude is the altercation between France and the other 
four great powers, or rather the chance of a war with France created 
by it. This occurrence has had the greatest possible influence on the 
national feeling in Germany, and we consider ourselves fully justified 
in saying, that in history the regeneration of that country will date 
from this epoch. 

After having balanced for a few moments, whether they should hail 
the expected entry of the French into Germany as a sign of a change 
in the present political order of things, and therefore, as a favourable 
one, the liberals decided suddenly upon employing all their influence 
against foreign invasion. A loud war cry rung through Germany, and 
many an echo repeated it back from the Niemen to the Rhine, from the 
Alps to the North Sea, and from the shores of the Baltic to those of 
the Adriatic. The daily expected news of the outbreak of hostilities 
was eagerly looked for, as the ardent wish of the whole German nation, 
a more intimate union between the different states, would have been 
the natural consequence, whatever might have been the chances of the 
war. The nation had found again its memory. _ It was recollected that 
the imperial eagle is yet to be seen on the gates of Strasburgh ; that 
Metz and even Lyons have been German towns; that Lorraine was 
once Lothringen, that Burgundy was once Burgund, and for the first 
time since Alsace had been lost, the public opinion loudly demanded it 
back. And what party made such a demand? It was the party mis- 
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named the French, but which at all times had been that of the patriots ; 
and that party not only demanded and demands Alsace, but all the old 
German provinces: Alsace, Lorraine, Burgundy, Schleswig, Esthland, 
Curland, and Liffland. The Anti-Russian movement now prevailing 
all over Germany has been the natural consequence of these demands ; 
and we are glad to see that even the government of Prussia has in this 
respect followed or been obliged to follow the stream of public opinion. 

The impulse given to liberalism in September, 1840, has not yet lost 
anything of its power. The enthusiasm for a united indivisible Ger- 
many has been rapidly increasing since that epoch, and it is to be hoped 
will continue to do so, as the liberals have discovered how to unite the 
commercial and industrial interests with their views. As the best mede 
of giving to the customs’ league the greatest possible extent, they demand 
the union of Germany into one indivisible whole, and by this they have 
gained over a great part of the manufacturers and capitalists, as well as 
nearly the whole of the middle classes. 

A desire for a change in the political state of things manifests itself 
in all parts of the country. All parties agree that the present organiza- 
tion of the central power, the diet, is unsatisfactory and inefficient. 
A total reform is considered necessary. The only difficulty is to find 
the best means of effecting it. As it is wished that all rights and pri- 
vileges should be respected, no scheme promising a good result has yet 
been brought forth. No one will be astonished at this, for how, for 
instance, could the best possible union be realized, the union into one 
realm, without prejudicing thirty-one out of the thirty-two sovereign 
princes. 

The diet, the only central power in existence, has never given great 
satisfaction, except perhaps to those who wished it to be a perfect 
nothing. In November, 1816, it began its activity by the astonishing 
declaration, that there should be a union of German states, but no 
united states of Germany. Since that time up to its vote on the Han- 
over question, it has never justified even that little reliance which has 
been placed on its good faith. The decision of the vote in the latter 
instance, the Hanover question, has given rise to many hypotheses, and 
the suspicion that Prince Metternich was, perhaps for the first time in 
his life, outwitted, may be true, notwithstanding the assertions to the 
contrary of some parties concerned in the transaction. Why indeed 
should not the Prussian goyernment see the chance which it has of ex- 
tending its power? Why should it not try to obtain greater influence, 
and why should it not even attempt to realize ideas yet much more 
ambitious? Is it likely that Prussia will shrink from annihilating the 
independence of the smaller German states, which it granted by chap. 
2, of the act of confederation ? Is it likely that Prussia will hesitate to 
do this, when it has not yet thought of fulfilling the most positive and 
most sacred promises given during the war of liberation, and renewed 
in the same act of confederation chap. 13. In truth, may not the 
Prussian government have done good in carrying in the diet the vote in 
favour of the Kings of Hanover’s usurpation, and in proving thereby a 
fact known long before by many a patriot, viz.: that the diet is an in- 
stitution neither expressing nor understanding the wishes of the greater 
part of the German nation; that it does not respect equity, justice, or 
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law ; in one word, that it is unworthy of confidence, and neither willing 
nor able to fulfil its high mission. 

It was to be hoped, that as soon as this was well understood, the 
liberals would use their utmost influence, and make the greatest exer- 
tions to forward a still more intimate confederation between the different 
states of the customs’ league, as at present the only apparent means of 
effecting the union of Germany. This principle has already been acted 
upon, and there is no reason to doubt that the customs’ league will, 
after a little, assume a more political character, for it is in this light 
only that many or rather most of the Germans are so stout supporters 
of that league, which, as a commercial body, has certainly had a very 
favourable influence on trade and manufactures, but which, as a political 
body, would have an influence, and a powerful one, on the destinies of 
Europe. The efforts made to hasten the entrance into the league of the 
few states, which have not yet joined, are certainly produced by the 
idea of seeing the whole of Germany firmly united, at least in one par- 
ticular point of view. The talk about commercial interests serves only 
to conceal real and more important political intentions. The public 
opinion is worked by the press. Political articles will but seldom pass 
unhurt the hands of a censor, while in commercial dissertations every- 
thing may be boldly said, if covered by the pretext of the interest of 
trade and manufactures. 

The wish that the Austrian German provinces might also join the 
league, has originated with the liberals, and Prussia is seemingly well 
disposed to receive them ; but it will know how to prevent their doing 
so by creating difficulties of all kinds. Prussia is too well aware that 
its political preponderance in the league will be at an end, as soon as 
Austria joins, and it will therefore prevent such an event by a 
in its power. The liberal commercial principles on which the Prussian 
government is said to have acted in the last congress of the customs’ 
league at Stuttgardt, appear, if viewed in this light, very selfish and 
perhaps imprudent, for the discontent which they have raised in southern 
Germany, not against Prussia, but against its government, is stronger 
and more powerful than probably was expected. Free trade principles 
do not indeed seem to have had any influence on the decision of the 
Prussian government; for why has the duty of £7 10s. per cwt. on 
cotton goods (being on some articles more than fifty per cent) not been 
lowered? Why has the duty on cotton and worsted mixed goods been 
raised, and why has the low duty on twist (of 6s. per ewt.) which 
scarcely amounts to three per cent, been anomalously maintained, when 
England itself considers such a duty as so unimportant .and trifling that 
it taxes the raw cotton with 2s. 11d. per ewt., which, deducting the waste, 
is more than half of the German duty? All this is, however, very 
simple ; Austria has a high duty on twist, which has lately been 
lowered considerably, perhaps with the intention of assimilating it by 
and by to the customs’ league rate. Under such circumstances the duty 
on twist ought to have been raised according to the general wish ; not 
in proportion to the unfair and prohibitive duty on cotton goods, but to 
12s. or 18s., (about six or ten per cent, ad valorem) which would not 
be an impediment of any consequence to the importation of English 
yarns, while at the same time an increase in the revenue of the league 
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of from £200,000 to £400,000 would result. A duty of 12s. or 18s. 
would decidedly be neither unjust nor imprudent, especially as England 
itself raises a duty of about £90,000 on the twist exported to Germany, 
by taxing the importation of the raw material. But all this is of no 
consequence in the eyes of the Prussian government, which in main- 
taining the low duty, has most probably no other view than the creation 
of an obstacle to Austria’s joining the league. If, indeed, the now cir- 
culated rumour of a new treaty of commerce between England and 
Austria be true, Prussia’s intentions seem to have been discovered and 
defeated. Austria is said to have consented, in exchange for the facilities 
granted by England, to lower the duty on cotton twist. This duty is 
now 27s. per ewt., if a smaller rate be adopted, it is likely that it will 
be 18s., which would be exactly the rate demanded by some states of 
the customs’ league, and which will be again proposed and perhaps 
adopted at the next congress. But even should this not happen, the 
difference will be so trifling, that if Austria decides upon joining the 
league, this point cannot occasion the slightest difficulty. 

All the measures adopted by the Austrian government, within the 
few last years, lead indeed to the conclusion that it has decided upon 
the line of conduct which it intends to follow, in order to counterbalance 
the preponderance which Prussia has gained in public opinion. Austria, 
adhering as it does, to political principles and customs, which are no 
longer those of our age, has yet understood that its influence on the 
smaller German States will be gradually lost, if it makes not some con- 
cessions to the spirit of the time. The eminent statesmen who are at 
the head of affairs, have, as it seems, not yet convinced themselves of 
the truth, that liberal political institutions are the foundation of the 
permanent welfare of a nation; but they have heartily co-operated in 
forwarding the prosperity of the people, and great and bold have been 
the reforms made in every thing but politics. Science and the arts are 
liberally supported; and agriculture, trade and manufactures are rapidly 
advancing, assisted by the measures of a government to which neither 
good will nor intelligence are wanting, as it has proved by the amelio- 
ration introduced in all the branches of administration. The national 
debt has been considerably diminished ; the finances of the empire leave 
scarcely anything to wish for, and the energy of the government in 
adopting innovations, the introduction of which it considers desirable, 
has been most evidently shown in the bold and extensive railway scheme, 
which, scarcely proposed, is already in full execution. 

Prussia too has made the greatest efforts to increase the welfare of 
its inhabitants. The highest praise is due to the activity and to the 
intelligence of its public officers, who, helped by an admirably organized 
administration, have succeeded in obtaining for their country, the name, 
rank, and influence of one of the five great European powers, to which 
its comparatively small population and extent would scarcely entitle it. 
In contending with Austria for the preponderance in Germany, which 
for the moment, can of course be a moral one only, Prussia has how- 
ever availed itself of a means which Austria, till now, has despised, 
viz: flattering the masses by professions of liberalism which, to judge 
by actions, can scarcely be deemed sincere. 

These professions have indeed continued without interruption, 
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since the accession of the present king, and even some feints at actions 
have been made ; yet if all the reforms introduced are considered with- 
out prejudice, but also without a determination to find them admirable, 
they are, to say the least, very equivocal. One of the first, and by its 
adorers, most emphatically circulated acts of the king, has been an 
edict, which instructed the censors to allow the newspapers a reason- 
able discussion on questions of public importance; but nearly at the 
same time he thought advisable to decree, the prohibition of all books 
published by Campe, in Hamburg—the removal of a censor, who 
allowed the Kénigsberg Gazette to print an article against Russia—the 
dismissal of the editor of the same paper from the public service, (he 
had been a professor at the Kénigsberg college)—and the suppression 
of the German (formerly the Halle) Annals—all acts, which, much more 
logically, would have followed an edict of a directly contrary tendency. 
What, however, we may ask, has been the consequence of all these 
prohibitions, removals, and dismissals? The decision against Cam 
has created so much discontent, that it has been revoked. The Ké- 
nigsbery Gazette has got more influence and more readers than ever. 
The pay, which Dr. Witte, its editor, lost by his dismissal, has been 
instantly replaced by a subscription, and a deputation has been even 
sent to Berlin, to complain against the minister who ordered his re- 
moval. ‘To this deputation the king has given rather a harsh answer, 
which was probably meant to intimidate, but which only generated dis- 
content. When it was found that the king had used too strong expres- 
sions, some ministerial papers began to hint that it was unlikely that 
he had spoken in such terms; but the Prussian State’s Gazette remained 
silent, and we shall never be persuaded that it would have refrained 
from thundering all sorts of abuse upon the liberals, if the king’s words 
had really been misrepresented. As to the third instance, the sup- 
pression of the German Annals, their editor, Dr. Ruge, seems not to 
be quite so reckless and irreligious, as some ministerial papers have 
been ‘pleased to represent him, for notwithstanding his Prussian Majes- 
ty’s government’s dislike, the magistrates of Halle have thought proper 
to elect him their mayor, or to use the German phrase, their burgomaster. 
In truth, nearly all the actions of the king have been similar to those 
alluded to, while he has known how to give a touch of liberalism to 
many of his decrees. Of late he appears to have grown particularly 
fond of revoking orders scarcely given. During the last two months 
we have seen published and revoked the decree prohibiting the Leipsic 
Gazette. Another decree which refused to permit the continuance of 
the Rhenish Gazette, has met with the same fate, and has been cancelled 
even before it came in force. The few last days have also witnessed the 
revocation of the permission to publish caricatures without submitting 
them previously for inspection and approval. Notwithstanding all this, 
many circumstances lead to the conclusion, that the king has really a 
desire to introduce more liberal institutions. His actions, as we have 
said, will scarcely speak in favour of such an opinion ; but a partial ex- 
planation of them will be found in his character. Active, intelligent, de- 
sirous of forwarding the happiness of the nation, of a quick perception, 
and not without administrative talents, he adds to these many good 
qualities, one, which he unfortunately pushes to such an excess, that 
uu 
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it almost counterbalances all his good ones. Vanity seems indeed 
to be with him a passion overruling every other, and all his inconsisten- 
cies appear to originate from this fault. It produces an impatience 
of contradiction, and this impatience betrays him into actions which are 
pardonable only as the excesses of temporary irritation. He wishes to 
be a great monarch, and though his talents might perhaps entitle him 
to such a position, his vanity will degrade him into the mere actor of 
the part. He wished to make an exhibition of his intellect, by giving 
an audience to the passionate political poet Herwegh, to whom per- 
mission had been granted to become the editor of a liberal newspaper. 
Herwegh, arriving at the place where his paper was to appear, finds that 
orders have been sent from Berlin forbidding its publication. Excited 
by this act, which was scarcely to be expected after the king’s positive 
assurances, he loses patience, gets into a passion, and writes a letter 
to the king, which certainly contained many imprudent expressions. 
The Leipsic Gazette prints that letter, of which it has a copy by the 
indiscretion of a friend of Herwegh. So far the liberals only had been 
in the wrong, and it was to be feared that much moral injury would be 
done to their cause. Yet the king, whose vanity had induced him to 
see Herwegh, in order to have the pleasure of astonishing him by a bon 
mot which was to make the round of the papers, hastens to their assist- 
ance. He exiles Herwegh, prohibits the Leipsic Gazette, and throws by 
this a slur upon his own juste-milieu party. 

The convocation of the deputies of the provincial representative 
bodies is certainly one of the king’s most liberal acts, and not having 
been revoked, it stands almost isolated. The seeming value of this 
act has however been much above its real importance. We believed 
some time ago that an English paper, the Spectator, had with a master- 
hand painted this convocation in saying: “the present representative 
assembly of Prussia is, even in comparison with the modified chambers 
in Hanover, but a shadow.’ After having seen the first assembly pass 
away, we think, however, that the Spectator, even in calling it a shadow 
of a bad constitution, has sadly overrated this congress. 

It might be well, in conclusion, to remind the admirers of the king’s 
conduct, that even in giving the freest constitution possible, he would 
but fulfil a promise given, or rather a compact made by his father, 
in signing, twenty five years ago, the act of confederation, chap. 13, of 
which runs literally thus: “In all the states of the confederation a 
constitution shall be introduced.” 

This promise, we may add, was not given as a favour, but had been 
dearly bought by the best German blood shed in 1813 and 1815, in the 
plains of Saxony and in the battle fields of France and Belgium. We 
may also remind that party, which in every action of the king sees 
justice and magnanimity, that nothing which he does to promote the 
happiness of his people can be considered meritorious, that in advancing 
this happiness he merely performs a duty which he is bound to fulfil, 
and for the non-accomplishment of which he must answer to a judge to 
whose unalterable and eternal laws even absolute kings are subject. 
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THE VOICES OF THE SEA. 


** At times I have often fancied that I have heard faint but unaccountable noises 
coming over the ocean.—They resembled human voices, notes of music, and indis- 
tinct and irregular percussions.’”’-—Howison. 


’ Tis night upon the vast, the landless deep, 
And breaks upon the ear no earthly sound ; 

The wand’ring winds have hushed themselves to sleep, 
And solemn stillness broods o’er all around. 


The mirror’d moon hangs glitt’ring in the sea, 
No cloud to veil the lustre of her face ; 

And myriad stars behold their brillianey 
Shine up from out the depths of mimic space. 


Our ship, a dark extinguished speck, appears, 
An atom, broken from some world of light, 

And east, with all its human hopes and fears, 
Into the void of solitude and night. 


What mean those murmuring sounds that gently creep, 
And die, in liquid cadence, on the ear? 

Are they the echoes of the songs of sleep ? 
Or phantoms of the voices once how dear? 


Do the far rolling worlds around us call 
Unto each other in the silent night? 
Or are they spirits mourning o’er the fall 
Of those who erst were children of the light ? 


Does the dread tempest of some distant clime, 
Send its wild wail across “the vasty deep ;” 
Its thunder mellowed to a soothing chime, 
A sound to lull a baby to its sleep ? 


Is it some moon-roused watch-dog’s mournful bay ! 
Or for some parted soul the passing knell ? 

Or comes it from the roof-tree far away 
Where all that bind this heart to love now dwell ? 


Speak ! gentle, mournful, but mysterious sounds, 
What message bear ye o’er the desert wave ? 
Come ye from bridal and from festal rounds ; 
Or are ye muftled voices from the grave ? 
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THE LOVER’S PROBATION. 
A Tale. 





BY MRS. VINCENT NOVELLO. 





(Continued from page 298.) 


Having arrived at the capital, Ernest pe mye | engaged with 
an eminent carver, who, tempted by the offer of a large sum of 
money, promised that, with eo industry and exertion 
on the part of our hero, he would shortly perfect him in the 
highest department of his tasteful art. Except the con- 
cealment of his family name, and the avoidance of his former 
associates, Ernest made but little change in his mode of living. 
It is true, he forsook his splendid ee for a quiet suburban 
lodging, his numerous retinue and splendid equipages (the 
appendages of his lately acquired illustrious rank, which other- 
wise he affected not) for a single attendant and a rural walk: 
but books and music still heailaed his leisure, and charmed him 
when, like Saul, the evil spirit oppressed him in the shape of 
doubts and the sickness of ‘ hope deferred.” Meanwhile, his 
patience and assiduity imperceptibly surmounted the difficulties 
and mortifying failures attendant on a beginner in any art: he 
beheld the rough unformed material assume a shape and grace 
under his advancing skill ; by degrees, the clumsy attempt and 
hard outline became exact, flowing and replete with classic grace. 
At such moments he would retire, full of ecstasy, to his coy 
chamber, and pour forth his feelings in a letter to Linda. 

‘* Beloved,” he would write, “‘ exult, my probation draws to 
a close ; what miracles cannot love effect !—only a few months, 
and I have attained what costs others, uninspired by that deity, 
years of toil and renewed effort. But no wonder :—whilst they 
drudge on with but half their perceptions awakened, the whole 
faculties of my sou! are jamal to accomplish my task. Then, 
again, imagination comes to my assistance, lightening toil by 
rendering it a labour of love :—in each graceful curve, I trace 
the flexible and rounded shape of my Linda; the clustering 
leaves I group remind me of her auburn ringlets flowing 
round her polished neck and swelling bosom: so strong are my 
fancies at such times, that her smiling face seems to peep from 
under the foliage, and I start as if expecting that her cheerful 
voice should breathe at my elbow. 

‘* I have for you, dearest Linda, stores of new books and 
music, some of the latter I send you, together with the first 
finished specimen of my workmanship: oh! may it find. favour 
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in your father’s eyes, and may my next performance oblige him 
to recall your faithful Ernest.” 

While time passed thus with our hero, the fate of nations was 
not quite so tranquil. The French revolution had, for some 
time past, startled the whole of Europe; and, fearful lest their 
own subjects, should seek in like manner to redress their griev- 
ances, the cunning monarchs declared war in favour of despotism 
both in church and state. Already had the frontiers of Germany 
been crossed by the soldiers of France: these republican troops, 
inspired by their newly acquired liberty, and the bitter remem- 
brance of past oppressions, overcame all obstacles, and defeated 
their assailants in every quarter. The remote situation of 
Albericht’s castle seemed to promise security to its harmless 
inmates, yet, distant murmurs of approaching armies occasionally 
reached them, and interrupted the peaceful tenor of their lives. 
The Baron and Gottlieb were busied from morning till eve, 
examining and scouring the old armour and weapons. ‘The former 
girded on a sword, which, for size and antiquity, might have 
suited Fortinbras ; whilst the latter groaned in spirit as he essayed 
the cumbrous vesture of doughty knights, in which his own 
shrunk and stooping figure rattled like dried peas in a kettle- 
drum. Gretchen bethought herself of victualling some of the 
vaulted caverns underneath the castle, in case of a siege, or of 
their being obliged to retreat to those concealments. Suschen 
“‘ wondered” why they did not all decamp to the lovely, generous 
young gentleman, who, she was sure, would be so proud and so 

appy to protect them all: and then, the next instant, wondered 
again if the Frenchmen were as bad and as ill-looking as Wilheim, 
her rustic sweetheart, described them :—whether they had no 
more compassion for pretty looking young women (gazing at 
herself in the glass) than for such cross old things as Grete en. 
Linda’s thoughts naturally reverted to the capital for protection; 
every letter from Ernest breathed of love and unabated gene- 
rosity, why then were they not united? Surely her father was 
too strict in his requisitions. Each day brought some account of 
the nearer approach of the hostile army; should their neigh- 
bourhood become the seat of war, what chance had they with 
only a handful of undisciplined rustics, in offering any resistance ? 
Once married to Ernest, she might afford protection to her father 
and all those she loved. These reflections might be partly the 
secret workings of love or selfishness ; but her youth and timidity 
must be considered, the previous tranquillity of her life, and the 
misrepresentations of those who reported the French soldiery as 
little better than infuriated demons. Suschen was the first to 
hear, and the readiest to impart these terrors; and so frequent 
and exaggerated were her relations, that her hearers began to 
doubt the reality of any cause for alarm, and the Baron, who 
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had began to yield to his daughter's suggestion of joining Ernest, 
contented himself with despatching a messenger to the nearest 
town for accurate information as to the existing danger. That 
very evening, with looks all aghast, Suschen burst into the 
sitting-room, stumbling over Grimm and Beauty in her preci- 
pitous entrance, and exclaiming, ‘‘ They are coming! they are 
coming !— Save yourselves, my dear master and mistress, and oh! 
hide poor Suschen with you in whatever cave or dungeon you 
may conceal yourselves from the fury of these French tigers.” 
It was vain to demand a more explicit account from the terrified 
girl, ske could only repeat ‘* they are coming! they are coming! 
the French monsters! we shall all be massacred, or worse, 
worse—.” 

Linda, trembling violently, looked to her father for support: 
‘«* Be not alarmed, my child; this is some freak of Suschen’s, it 
is impossible that any large party of military can have advanced 
to the castle without the villagers being aware of their approach, 
who would doubtless apprise us of the fact, nay, would most 
likely seek an asylum here for their wives and children. Suschen, 
if you have not entirely lost your senses, seek Gottlieb, and he 
shall ascertain if there be any foundation for your terrors.” 

** Oh! sir, dearest master, do not send me from you; I am 
only safe by my young mistress :—oh do not frown, I am going.” 

he advanced to the oriel window, intending to issue from 
thence a nearer way to the outhouses, where Gottlieb was at 
work, splitting fire-wood ; but in the very act of stepping forth, 
she uttered a loud scream, and rushing back to her mistress, 
clung to her knees, hiding her face in the folds of her gown. 
The cause of her alarm was instantaneously explained by the 
appearance at the open window, of several soldiers in white 
uniforms, wearing the tri-coloured cockade: one of them, who 
seemed commander of the party, ordered his men to remain out- 
side, whilst he himself advanced to the interior of the apartment. 
The group which met his view seemed to interest the gallant 
Frenchman, and to check the licentiousness of conquest. 

‘* We have taken your castle by surprise, Baron,” said he, 
‘* but no violence will be offered either to yourself or the ladies, 
who may retire unmolested to their own apartment. Your sword, 
Baron, it will be necessary to resign; and you must condescend 
to play the good host to a company of hungry fellows, who are 
likely to be quartered upon you fora time.” As he spoke, he 
advanced, and Albericht, well knowing the usages of war, 
delivered his antique weapon with much solemnity, whilst Linda 
and her attendant availed themselves of the permission granted, 
and retired to the former’s sleeping-room, the door of which they 
barricadoed with the heavy furniture, and awaited with fear and 
trembling the further development of this hostile attack. 
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It was soon ascertained that a severe engagement had taken 
place, on the — day, between the French and German 
troops, in which the former had been victorious, and some of the 
foraging parties had strayed into that neighbourhood. om omy 
St. Victor, the lieutenant we have just introduced to our readers, 
was no inconsiderable person. He was remarkably handsome, 
gay, and confident, oa of a noble family, this latter qualifica- 
tion had even suggested a slight suspicion of his being tainted 
with loyalism, a dangerous tendency in republican France, and 
to remove which, a prudent relation had sent him with the 
national army to defend her newborn liberty and rights in Ger- 
many. Gallantry caused Eugene to rejoice in the opportunity 
of thus passing some time with so beautiful a girl as Linda, and of 
having leisure ‘‘d faire l'agreable” towards her, were it only 
pour passer le temps; whilst something of a better feeling, the 
remembrance of his mother and sisters, rendered him desirous to 
protect her from his more licentious companions. With these 
views, as the severity of winter was fast approaching, he re- 
quested and obtained permission from his general, for himself 
and troop to be quartered on that spot; a request easily granted 
where the choice was so limited, the general, moreover, being 
snugly provided for at a farmer’s, the solid comforts of 
whose establishment he was not likely to resign for a poor 
Baron’s demesne. But although Eugene, upon further ac- 
quaintance became still more delighted with his situation, his 
men were not equally so: the dilapidated castle scarcely afforded 
7 lodgings for them all, although, in spite of ghosts or 
offended ancestry, they ransacked rooms that had long been 
deserted by all but spiders and mice; the misfortune was, they 
did not shelter them from the inclemency of the weather; the 
wind, rain, and snow beat in at unsashed windows, or threatened 
to fling the loosening stones clattering about their intrusive heads. 
Moreover, fuel and provisions were scarce ; wine, the soldier’s 
divinity, was poor in quality and difficult to be procured (thanks 
to Gottlieb and Gretchen’s precaution, who had secured the best 
from their foraging rapacity) the greater part, therefore, of the 
troop, demanded to be billeted on the villagers ; where, although 
their fare was humble, it was plentiful ; and where, shortly, 
they grew into intimacy and comparative friendship. «“ Soldiers 
are men, your Honour,” and Trim might have added, “if left to 
the charities of human nature and domestic affections, would but 
seldom carry sword and desolation to their neighbour’s hearth.” 

The politeness and vivacity of Eugene soon reconciled 
Albericht to his presence. It is not on the continent, as in 
more fortunate England; the sojourning of soldiers, native or 
foreign, in private families, is at all times an expected casualty,— 
in war, a certain event. The host, therefore, meets the incon- 
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venience with temper, frequently with cheerfulness and parental 
welcome : it is no unusual thing for a stranger, thus situated, to 
become a family friend, and to be remembered, in after years, 
with affection and regret. ‘The hereditary taint in St. Victor's 
family had caused in him some abatement of that revolutionar 
ardour, which, in many soldiers of his nation at that sale 
degenerated into ferocity and licentiousness; and Albericht’s 
liberal mind had long discovered spots in the Sun of Royalty, 
and shining virtues among the untitled mortals who asserted the 
rights of man. ‘Their opinions and feelings were, therefore, not 
likely to clash. The Baron displayed the utmost liberality that 
his scanty means afforded, in entertaining his guest and provid- 
ing for his amusement, by hunting, shooting, fishing, &c. :— 
cugene, on his part, was watchful to prevent disorder and fami- 
liarity among the soldiers, whom he retained with him at the 
castle, and, in less than a week, had gained the good opinion of 
every one, with the exception of Gottlieb and Gretchen, who 
still viewed all Frenchmen with eyes of dislike and prejudice. 
St. Victor could not long resist the pleasure of telling Linda 
that she was ‘‘ belle, gentille, et tres aimable ;” by degrees he 
sighed as he uttered these praises, and at length, grew respectful, 
yet earnest in his manner. Linda regarded these compliments 
and assiduities from him as the national behaviour of a gallant 
Frenchman inhabiting the same house with a female :—the deli- 
eacy of his behaviour towards her father and herself on all 
occasions, had won him her esteem; and she wished not, there- 
fore, by premature coyness or severity on her part, to incur the 
charge of vanity or prudery. Encouraged by her gentle manner, 
in less than another week, St. Victor declared himself her lover 
formally, and entreated the Baron to consent to their speedy 
union. Both Albericht and his daughter were grieved to wound 
the feelings of this young man who appeared so amiable, and 
who had, on many accounts, so great a title to their esteem: 
but their honour and preference were both pledged to Ernest, 
and their engagement with him was pleaded as a reason for their 
refusal of the present offer. St. Victor appeared at first, over- 
whelmed by their steady denial, but with the elasticity of youth 
and of a Frenchman, he shortly rallied his spirits, and renewed 
his attacks upon the heart of his mistress and her father, flatter- 
ing himself that his handsome person, constant assiduities, and 
the very anxieties of the times were in his favour; whereas his 
rival was absent ;—a dangerous criterion both in love and friend- 
ship, thought he, and one which I will not fail to turn to my own 
advantage. In pursuance of this train of reasoning, Eugene 
failed not to improve every occasion of alarming the inhabitants 
of the castle by exaggerated accounts of the insolence and 
brutality of other officers quartered in the neighbouring districts, 
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gently insinuating the contrast his own deportment exhibited. 
At times he would return from head quarters full of indignation 
and inquietude, and when questioned as to the cause, accused his 
general of having uttered coarse jokes upon Linda, —— 
by hints of removing Eugene from the castle; in which case 
he must leave her exposed to insult—perhaps worse; for the 
general was a heartless Roué, reckless in the pursuit of his 
object, vindictive and remorseless if repulsed, and wantonly cold- 
blooded in his neglect and abandonment of the victims to his 
——. When St. Victor saw his auditors sufficiently alarmed, 

e would lament the hardship of his fate which prevented him 
from becoming their protector; and, at times like these, would 
even throw out insinuations against his favoured rival, as one 
wanting in love or courage, that he did not come to their rescue. 
Some such thoughts would momentarily pass across the mind ot 
both father and daughter: weeks, nay months had elapsed, and 
no letter had arrived from Ernest. Had he tired of his weary 
employ ?—had he forsaken them ?—oh! no, no; all his former 
generous offers forbade the possibility. Albericht wrote to him, 
informing him of their perilous situation, and of their intention 
to join him in the capital immediately on the receipt of his 
answer: but posts in time of war are uncertain, and no answer 
arrived. The Baron wished to seek his friend, but could not 
abandon his child; and to take her with him was little less 
hazardous, considering the numberless parties of lawless soldiery 
who infested the roads, pillaging the defenceless, not unfre- 
quently accompanied by outrage and even murder. Linda’s cheek 
grew pale with fluctuating hopes and cares: the Baron saw his 
slender resources vanishing among the rapacious soldiers quar- 
tered upon him, and grew moody and fretful. 

Winter had long set in with unusual rigour, and heavy storms 
howled round the old building, threatening to shake it headlong 
to the valley beneath :—to complete their misfortunes, Eugene 
was alnell out on a foraging party, leaving a portion of his 
men uncontrolled in their licentiousness by his presence ; these 
failed not to profit by his absence, and gave full scope to their 
exacting Aca. waa Linda shrank from their brutal gaze and 
familiar tone, and retired to weep over her increasing apprehen- 
sions ; for the men would not unfrequently enter the sitting-room 
unbidden—nod to the Baron as to an equal—seat themselves at 
his table—possess themselves of his meerschaum, and laugh and 
talk as though they were in a Cabaret. Their insolence derived 
an additional support from a visit which the General, during the 
absence of St. Victor, paid the castle: occasional rumours of the 
pretty damsel who had fascinated his young lieutenant, and kept 
him trom the carousals of his fellow officers, had reached his ear; 
he had joked with St. Victor on the subject, but the latter had 
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answered him evasively, or represented her as a mere rustic 
dowdy. 

Not such did she appear in the commander’s eye :—though 
touched with sorrow’s hue, its very contrast to French liveliness 
attracted him. German eyes look not so brightly—German 
— are thought not to oa so quickly as those of France ; 

ut when the first have drank in their store of love, sufficient to 
vibrate the latter, there is an enthusiasm, an intenseness which 
rarely ceases but with life. A feeling so flattering to every 
heart, and, from its novelty, so attractive to a mere sensualist, 
the General determined to excite in the bosom of the tender 
Linda. It is.true he was upwards of fifty, had the face and 
expression of a satyr, the carriage of a porter, with the conver- 
sation and manners of a bravo; but he relied upon his high rank 
and splendid fortune, and more upon previous success in intrigue, 
from matchless and determined effrontery. 

At first he overwhelmed both father and daughter with a con- 
descension which he flattered himself would prove perfectly irre- 
sistible: but perceiving at times a strong expression of disgust on 
both their countenances, he relaxed somewhat of this urbanity ; 
uttered coarse jests and coarser laughter with his comrades, and 
after a while, seemed determined to convince the owners of the 
castle, that if they were not disposed to receive his civilities with 
complacency, they might have cause to rue his resentment ; and 
he repeated his visit, to the increased dismay and dislike of both 
the Baron and his daughter. 

Oh! with what joy did they weleome back the elegant and 
gentle St. Victor: so true it is that all our evils are comparative. 
In his presence they felt protected from the libertine attacks of 
his commander, and as if rescued from the molestation of ruffi- 
anly soldiers. On his part, Eugene was distracted by the account 
he gathered of the General’s visits, and the evils to which he 
foresaw they would be exposed : his own feelings towards Linda 
had ripened into the most passionate love, and willingly would 
he have resigned fame and fortune to obtain possession of her 
person and affections. As her husband, he should be enabled 
to protect her from insult, or remove her from the army altoge- 
ther :—he urged this plea as an additional reason for granting 
his suit. His zeal for their comfort, his disinterested love in the 
time of their need, called forth their warmest gratitude, and 
contrasted most powerfully with the apparent neglect and unac- 
countable supineness of Ernest. The Baron had, in his last letter, 
thrown himself without reserve upon the generosity of his young 
friend. ‘I withdraw the restraint,” he wrote, ‘which my 
parental anxiety imposed on your love, dear Ernest, the trial has 
but redounded to your honour, whilst this sudden withdrawal, 
dictated as it is by your friend’s necessity, must nevertheless 
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prove flattering ; for to one less noble-minded I could never owe 
such multiplied obligations.” Unless the sentiments of Ernest 
were changed towards them both, less than this would have been 
sufficient to draw him immediately to their assistance. When 
more than the time had elapsed necessary to bring his answer, 
they still hoped he was on his way to > ted them from their 
daily perils: yet, still he came not, and conviction of his deser- 
tion, slowly but surely, came in its stead. 

Nothing indeed could well exceed the misery of their situation. 
The General, by degrees, banished all restraint in his manner 
towards Linda; and, in answer to her indignant threats of in- 
forming her father, affected to consider her as the mistress of 
St. Victor, and vowed if she failed to conciliate him by similar 
indulgences, to remove his rival and send her father a prisoner 
to France; where, he hinted, the guillotine made sure work. 
From agonising scenes like these, with what gratitude did she 
meet the amiable St. Victor, who hourly evinced such proofs of 
delicacy, tenderness and respect ; so acceptable at all times to 
woman, but in the hour of neglect and misfortune, oh! how 
tenfold weleome! ‘The insolence of the soldiery received but 
little check from the disapprobation of St. Victor, whilst his 
superior officer secretly encouraged their republican freedoms. 
Albericht’s resources, at no time very ample, became completely 
exhausted ; his poor tenants were daily Teochoned and harassed 
to procure provisions, fuel, and forage, far exceeding their scant 
abilities ; his old domestics, cruelly abused and ‘etisienalh 
whilst outrage threatened himself and child. In this emer- 
gency, a stranger and a foreigner had stepped forth their pro- 
tector and comforter; nothing but their engagement with Ernest 
(which it would seem, he himself appeared willing to forego) 
prevented their acceptance of this protector ; for if some lingering 
preference iendual in the breasts of father and daughter for 
their former favorite, what so likely to destroy this feeling, as 
his ungenerous neglect ? 

The forlorn inhabitants of the castle were assembled one 
Sunday morning at breakfast with the clergyman of the little 
village, who (on account of the severity of the frost, and to avoid 
the insults of the French soldiery, had latterly said mass in the 
castle, when the general and a party of officers entered; Linda 
would have retired, but Lemoine, taking her hand, and uttering 
a profusion of offensive compliments, insisted upon her remain- 
ing, whilst his eyes were frequently turned upon the lieutenant 
with looks of malignant triumph. The latter, after an ineffec- 
tual struggle to subdue his vexation, started up and, rushing 
towards Linda, instantly disengaged her hand from the grasp of 
the General; and, whilst his eyes darted fire upon the latter, 
exclaimed, ‘* Allow me, Mademoiselle, to protect you from 
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insult; and let him who would dare detain you from the sanctuary 
of your chamber first purchase, by my death, the right to dictate 
to your wishes.” A scene of confusion seemed likely to ensue ; 
for Lemoine, enraged at a menace from his subaltern, would 
have detained Linda by force: and St. Victor, no longer master 
of his passion, was drawing his sword, when the Baron inter- 
posed: ‘* General,” he said, ‘‘ I looked not for this conduct from 
you; a = enemy tramples not on the fallen; suffer us 
then to depart; we have still friends who will protect us whilst 
this castle I abandon to you.” 

A laugh of contempt was the first answer of his brutal foe. 
‘¢ Magnanimous Baron,” he at length exclaimed, ‘if your sorry 
domains suffice to support us during the time of our stay, we 
will spare you a deed of gift of these ruins, when we depart for 
the more fertile plains of your capital: are you not aware,” he 
continued with increasing insolence, ‘that your very lives are 
owing to our clemency ? and that your constant study should be 
to contribute to our enjoyment. As for you, St. Victor, you 
know I do not wish to quarrel with your spirit of a ‘ preux 
chevalier,’ which you inherit from the Paladins, your ancestors : 
I am contented with being a ‘ bon citoyen’ myself; but as you 
will shortly be removed to more active scenes, I merely ind 
to recommend myself to this pretty rustic: but as you are so 
fastidiously romantic, I must even wait your departure, when I 
may expect better success.” He turned upon his heel, humming 
the ‘‘¢a ira,” and a malicious grin distorting his satyr-like 
countenance. 

Poor St. Victor stood aghast at this threat of removal : his 
ong yielded to his fears, and he would have entreated for those 

e loved, but Lemoine had withdrawn. The dismay depicted 

on the countenance of those who remained, it would be difficult 
to portray: the Baron foresaw that if Eugene were once removed, 
the slightest resentment on his part might cause him to be made 
a prisoner in his own castle, and then, to what insults might not 
his Linda be exposed ?—Quite overpowered with this dreadful 
foreboding, he caught his child to his bosom, and big tears fell 
down his venerable face, amid her clustering hair. Eugene, 
availing himself of their emotion, enforced his suit for an imme- 
diate marriage. ‘Linda once mine, the General would 
cease his persecutions; for he is under considerable obligations 
to my family : or I could remove her from hence, and place my 
wife under the protection of my mother and sisters at Paris. 
Your blessing, my dear sir, and the good Pastor here will per- 
form the sacred ceremony.” 

** St. Victor,” answered Albericht, “ your generosity over- 
powers me; but ought we to take advantage of it? and our 
engagement with Ernest—” 
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*“ Name him not,” sighed Linda, whose wounded tenderness 
contrasted the different apparent conduct of her lovers; “ name 
him not; he comes not, writes not, even in answer to your last 
touching appeal.” 

The moment was propitious for Eugene, love lent him elo- 
quence to improve his opportunity :—Linda and he were united. 
oe and gratitude urged Linda to accept his hand ; necessity 
and esteem prevailed with her father to forego his promise to 
Ernest in favour of their preserver. 

But could Ernest have deserted them in their utmost need ?— 
this question may indeed well be asked : Ernest, so lavish of for- 
tune’s gifts; so romantic, so ardent and disinterested ; love alone 
supporting him through absence and a laborious employment 
unworthy his rank and accomplishments ; could he prove false, 
cold-hearted and forgetful ? 

Let us return to the capital, and inquire concerning our former 
favourite. The first specimen of his workmanship he had for- 
warded to Albericht ; it was a beechen drinking cup of exceeding 
skill, on which the clustering grapes and satyr heads spoke of 
Bacchus and his jolly revels. It had been received, admired, 
and ostentatiously displayed by the inhabitants of the castle, and 
considered as a sacred pledge of the artist’s love and truth. But 
Ernest rested not his claims on this first performance; to excel 
was necessary both to his pride and love. 

A vase of ivory, delicately carved with antique imagery, his 
ambition next suggested to execute, worthy the apartment of his 
beloved Linda; to become the depository of. his letters and 
love-tokens ; or to blush with the “‘ redolent sweets” her dainty 
hands should gather :—might not even his ashes be gathered 
therein, and be watched over by his gentle widowed love ? Even 
this melancholy consideration had its consolation: the young can 
afford to meditate on death with complacency, its seeming dis- 
tance softens the cold deformity. 

The work advanced rapidly in the hands of the enraptured 
artist:—like Pygmalion, his * Ma wanted but life to claim his 
affection ; they were prototypes of the image he cherished in his 
heart: not a Nymph or a Bacchante but owed her playful smile 
or the graceful flow of her limbs to some cherished resemblance : 
like Raphael, his mistress must be present with him, or his per- 
formance would have lacked soul and beauty. Refinement seems 
the essence of true passion: vulgar pleasures had no charms for 
him ; whereas, the sister arts claimed a portion of his devotion ; 
Poetry wrapt him in delicious dreams, and music breathed the 
tender and impassioned feelings which engrossed his soul. Yet 
were these scarcely sufficient to support him through the con- 
tinued absence from his beloved, and the occasional rumours of 
war devastating the provinces near the domains of Albericht. 
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Of late too, Linda had not written; yet she was, at best, but a 
lazy correspondent. No sooner, therefore, was the vase com- 
pleted, than he forwarded it to the Baron; entreating to be 
recalled, and to be considered as having fulfilled his won. She te 
and such, we have seen, would have been the Baron’s joyful 
decision, had the letter or vase ever reached him. 

Ernest impatiently awaited the result of his application; until, 
no longer able to endure this state of suspense, Re resolved, un- 
bidden, to seek the castle and ascertain his fate. Anxiety, of he 
knew not what calamity, took possession of his mind :— illness, 
death, nay worse, estrangement of the heart might have caused 
their silence. To add to Ris inquietudes, innumerable and vexa- 
tious delays detained him in the capital: the war which raged in 
some of the dominions through which his route lay, rendered it 
necessary for travellers to be well provided with passports, regu- 
larly signed and countersigned. Whilst these precautions made 
his heart throb with apprehension for the fate of those beloved 
ones whom hitherto he had considered but as remotely threatened 
with danger, his anxiety was wrought to agony by the roads 
becoming impassable for weeks, on account of an immense fall 
of snow. ‘The very first moment a horse was permitted to essay 
the practicability of escaping death either by frost or flood, found 
Ernest on his way; and it was not without eminent peril that he 
succeeded in advancing, by slow degrees, on his journey. His 
mind, however, experienced some relief by the accounts he re- 
ceived on the way, of the tranquillity in those provinces whither 
his anxieties tended. ‘These were, it is true, sometimes contra- 
dictory, and consequently his uneasiness was seldom quite at 
rest ; and in this state of agitation he arrived within two wate 
of the castle, where his worst fears received a confirmation, by 
learning that French troops had been quartered in the castle 
and village during the whole of the winter months. Harassed 
and fatigued as he was, both in mind and body, and though the 
evening was far advanced, yet, he resolved upon seeing Linda 
and her father before he rested: his own horse being unable to 
proceed, he, with much difficulty, procured another from the 
miserable inn where he had halted. His alarm increased at 
every step, when he recollected their long silence ; he shuddered 
as the thought crossed him, that death might have occasioned 
this silence: but unable to bear the pang this idea inflicted, he 
hoped they might have escaped to some more secure asylum :— 
but if so, iy bel they suffered months to elapse without com- 
municating with him?—oh! what perils might have assailed 
them and prevented this communication. 

As these thoughts darted through his brain, he urged on his 
horse with redoubled speed, until the wretched animal, but ill 
able, through age and bad nourishment, to second his eagerness, 
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stumbled over a fallen tree, and threw his rider with violence 
across the road. Ernest soon recovered himself, and determined, 
as the road was so broken and bad, to finish the remainder of 
his journey on foot: compassion, however, would not permit 
him to leave his sorry companion without administering to its 
comforts. 

The poor beast lay where it had fallen; and, by its groans, 
proclaimed it bad sustained some serious injury. Ernest with 
difficulty assisted it to rise, and now for the first time discovered 
that his own arm was seriously injured. No habitation was 
nigh, where he might seek assistance for himself and beast ; he 
looked around, oan at length discovered a ruined shed, evidently 
used in summer time by the peasants for housing their feebler 
cattle, or themselves during the night or sudden storms: thither 
he led his horse to screen it from the piercing wind; and having 

laced before it a little musty hay which he discovered in a corner, 

lasing patted and spoken some kindly words to it, which the 
poor animal recognized by a faint attempt at neighing,—he 
slung his own oaine arm in his handkerchief, and proceeded 
towards the castle; which, perched aloft, stood forth in the 
moonlight like some gigantic threatening form. The night, 
though frosty and bitter cold, was bright and cheerful; the fir- 
mament shone like crystal, studded with myriads of glowing 
stars, whose brightness was only dimmed by the resplendent 
moon, which hung full and unclouded in the heavenly vault. 
The silence which reigned around was unbroken by aught but 
distant watch dogs, and our traveller’s footsteps which rung 
clearly on the frosty road; and occasionally by a crackling 
among the frozen branches and the crisped waters. 

Ernest toiled up the weary ascent, leaving the village on his 
left, determined at once to end his fears. Lights were still seen 
in many of the cottages ; and, at times, sounds of coarse laughter 
and vulgar carouse arose on his ear: but all around the abode of 
Albericht wore a silent and dreary appearance. At length he 
— the summit, and advances through the well-known little 

ower-garden to Linda’s favorite window :—a light gleamed 
through the closed panes, scarcely perceptible in the flood of 
moonshine. Our hero’s breath beat thick with contending emo- 
tions: he paused an instant for composure, when his eye fell on 
the group assembled within :—there sat his venerable friend, 
Albericht, patting his faithful wolf-dog ; by his side, his beloved 
Linda, her graceful head turned upward whilst speaking to 
Suschen :—but who is that handsome young man who gazes on 
her with unreproved looks of love and rapture ?—in all this there 
is no appearance of war and its terrors; apparently all in this 
group is security and confidence. 

Cun his worst fears have been realized? His heart sickened 
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as the thought arose, and he was forced to lean against the win- 
dow for support ; at this moment his figure caught the eye of 
Suschen, who uttered a loud scream ; and St. Victor approach- 
ing, hastily opened the windows and demanded who was there. 
The dogs, alarmed, rushed out; but whilst Beauty, with the 
insolence of a favourite, snarled at the discarded lover, the ge- 
nerous Grimm roughly welcomed him who had often led him to 
the chase and rewarded his toil by many a dainty bit, by rub- 
bing against his knees and uttering short constrained howls of 
delight. The different reception he met with from the two dogs, 
penetrated our dejected lover ; he seemed to read his fate in this 
difference, that the lap-dog announced its mistress’s change of 
affection, whilst the more compassionate wolf-dog bewailed his 
consequent ——e From these thoughts he was roused by 
the loquacious Suschen, whose curiosity, overcoming her dread 
of robbers, had drawn her to the spot, and who now loudly pro- 
claimed his name. ‘ Ernest!” re-echoed every one ; whilst St. 
Victor drew back, confused: and our hero entered with pale 
and desponding looks, yet determined to brave the worst. 

At this apparition Linda, shuddering, hid her face in her 
hands, exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh! but one day sooner !”—whilst the 
Baron, scarcely less troubled, held out both his hands, then drew 
them back and clasped them together desparingly. 

‘* Linda, dear Linda,” at length sighe forth msost advanc- 
ing towards her: she shook her head, but dared not look on 
him she had undone. 

‘*¢ Great God! am I then grown hateful to your sight ? or is 
it in . 

** Ernest,” said the Baron, “‘ why did you not come sooner, 
or answer my most urgent appeals? all this misery might have 
been spared, had we not thought that you abandoned us to our 
fate.” 

‘* Unkind friends! was there no milder construction to be put 
upon my absence ?—or could you mistrust me after my last 
letter, urging my immediate union with your daughter ?” 

** Oh the saints!” exclaimed Suschen, “‘ my mistress was 
married yesterday.” 

Ernest reeled at these dreadful words; Linda and the Baron 
sighed deeply. ‘* Here has been some cruel mistake,” cried the 
latter ; ** but let me beseech you, dear Ernest, compose yourself 
and listen to our exculpation.” ‘Tell me only,” cried the ex- 
hausted youth, in a hollow voice, scarcely articulate from the 
effort he made to command utterance, “did I hear aright ?—did 
Suschen say, and is it true, that Linda is married ?” 

The good old Baron turned away, and St. Victor, though 
with hesitation, said, ‘‘ Linda, Sir, is my wife.” 

A deep groan burst from our hero: he fixed a distracted look 
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upon her who had wrought him this excess of misery, and turned 
to depart; but nature could bear no more,—he sunk at Linda’s 
feet, to all appearance dead. 

What need to dwell upon the dreadful scene that ensued, or 
recapitulate the motives which Albericht pleaded in extenuation 
to our hero, when he recovered from his deep swoon ?—the in- 
effectual sympathy of consolation he offered, the tenderness 
which escaped from Linda, whose half smothered love seemed 
about to be rekindled by pity, or the secret remorse which tor- 
mented St. Victor, as he recollected that his own contrivances 
had led to this catastrophe ? 

As Linda rose upon the mind of Ernest, justified from the 
charge of fickleness, tenderer thoughts succeeded to subdue his 
agitation; he felt the difficulties of her situation, her image 
resumed its former loveliness and attraction upon his senses, 
and he blessed St. Victor who had preserved her from indignity, 
though it had condemned him to wretchedness. He felt, it is 
true, that under no circumstances would he have foregone her 
love; but hers was a character replete only with artless kindness, 
not fitted to brave the storms of life: she had consequently sunk 
upon the trial, and taken refuge in the first bosom that had prof- 
fered shelter and protection. St. Victor shrunk from the praises 
of all parties, for his conscience reminded him that he could but 
too well account for the letters of both parties; but he reconciled 
himself by remembering that in love and war all stratagems are 
said to be allowable, and he determined his affection should prove 
as unbounded for its object as that of Ernest could possibly be. 

Notwithstanding the pain which Ernest suffered from his 
wounded arm, the more acute one that his mind endured deter- 
mined him to quit the castle: he prevailed upon the simple, 
good natured Suschen to deliver the costly gems he had brought 
with him to her mistress after his departure, entreating her ac- 
ceptance as a mark that he yet lived in her esteem. Some few 
parting words he would have addressed to Linda, but emotion 
forbade their utterence: he snatched her for an instant to his 
breast, and then fled the castle: precipitating himself down the . 
declivity with a violence which threatened to hurl him head- 
long; but the fever which raged in his veins, supported him. 
He began to retrace his steps towards the capital: but on the 
morrow, illness obliged him to stop at an Inn. The assur- 
ance of imminent danger was heard with delight by Ernest ; he 
hailed death as a deiiverer from woes which rendered life bur- 
densome and insupportable. What remained for him in this 
world? She for whom his wealth and title were destined, was 
lost ; no affections, no excitement remained for him: cessation 
from thought and suffering could alone relieve him ; and this, 
for many weeks, was his blissful portion. The agony which 
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the injury to his arm caused, owing to the length of time he had 
suffered to elapse since the accident, joined to the acute suffer- 
ings of his mind, induced a fearful delirium :—but to die was 
denied him. 

His medical attendant was both skilful and humane, and at- 
tended him with unwearied assiduity : youth and an unimpaired 
constitution aided in the thankless task ; and Ernest, after some 
months, was restored to health of body and limb, but with his 
mind gloomy and apathetic to all this world had to offer. In 
vain were the reasonings and consolations suggested by the 
kindhearted surgeon ;—of duties to be performed, and talents 
not to be neglected ; of renewed hopes, and pleasures springing 
from their exercise. With the natural sweetness of his nature, 
Ernest listened patiently to the friendly endeavours of his advi- 
ser,—thanked him mournfully, and having liberally reeompensed 
his skill, returned by slow stages to the capital. 

The langour which pervaded him, even to his mental powers, 
he confidently hoped prognosticated a slow but sure decline. 
Restless and discontented amidst scenes where formerly he 
had revelled in day dreams of anticipatory love and tenderness, 
and which consequently now recalled, at every instant, the 
most painful recollections, he determined to abandon his native 
country, and, for a time at least, to seek in travel some allevi- 
ation, some interruption to the painful regrets which incessantly 
haunted him. With this view, he converted his effects into 
money ; and, for greater security, vested the principal part of it 
in one of the first houses of Amsterdam. His paternal estate he 
settled upon Linda and her descendants. 


(To be continued.) 


STRICTURES ON THE GOVERNMENT PLAN OF 
EDUCATION. 





We entreat attention to the mode in which her Majesty’s ministers 
purpose to give a further development to the plans of their predeces- 
sors on the subject of education. We will state very briefly the main 
features of the scheme, our objections to some of its provisions, and 
the course which we deem it incumbent upon the liberal party to 
adopt in reference thereto. 

For the better training of pauper children, it is proposed that par- 
ishes shall be united so as to form districts of a diameter not exceeding 
ten miles in the metropolis, nor fifteen miles in other parts of the 
kingdom ; and that a school shall be erected in the centre of each dis- 
trict. Children not burdensome to the parish may receive instruction 
in these schools, if their parents or guardians choose to send them. 
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These schools are to be supported out of the parish rate, and placed 
under the direction of the board of guardians, subject, however, to 
inspection by officials appointed by the Queen in Council; and the 
rules, the mode and quality of the ‘instruction given, and the appoint- 
ments of teachers, are to be submitted to the Committee of Council for 
approval. The religious instruction is to be superintended by a chap- 
lain of the established church ; but, if any parents or guardians object 
to such instruction, their children may be attended by the licensed 
ministers of their own denominations. 

The other part of the scheme relates to factories, and is contained in 
a Bill, now before us, for the better regulation of such establishments. 
This is by far the more important part of the plan, inasmuch as it is 
to be the basis of any future extension of education amongst the non- 
pauper population ; and in it are contained the provisions which alone 
are seriously objectionable. We wish our readers carefully to distin- 
guish between the two parts of the whole plan, for we see in the news- 
papers that both writers and speakers have most sadly jumbled them 
together. 

The proposed Bill requires that “the parent or person having any 
direct benefit from the wages of any child” between the ages of eight 
and thirteen years, employed in a factory, shall cause such child to 
attend an approved school at least three hours in each working day, 
subject to a penalty of not less than one shilling, and not more than 
ten shillings, for every day’s absence, except in cases specified in the 
act. The school fees, if the inspector so direct, are to be paid by the 
employer, and deducted from the weekly wages of the child, if not 
exceeding one-twelfth part thereof. The employ er is to obtain weekly 
certificates of the attendance of each child, which shall be submitted 
to the inspector or sub-inspector. No certificates are to be valid except 
from schools formed under the provisions of this act, or, at least, 
approved by the Inspector of Schools. 

Every school formed under the provisions of this act, or which shall 
adopt them, is to be subject to the management of seven trustees. The 
clergyman and two churchwardens of the division in which the school is 
situated, are to be trustees ex-officio; and if that division belong to an 
ecclesiastical district in which there are two or more clergymen, or if it 
include parts of two or more ecclesiastical districts, the bishop of the 
diocese shall select the clerical trustee, and continue him in office so 
long as he shall deem proper. If there be more than two church- 
wardens, the clerical trustee shall make choice of any two he may ap- 
prove as trustees, or, if none of them will act, of two other eligible 
persons. The remaining four trustees are to be appointed by the ma- 
gistrates ‘‘of the division or place in which the district for which the 
school is intended, is situated, or, when it is situated in two or more 
divisions, by the justices of such one of those petty sessional divisions 
as the Committee of Council shall, by an order, sealed with their seal, 
declare,” and are to be selected from persons assessed to the poor at a 
sum yet to be determined, or from the subscribers of a sum not less 
than one-tenth part of the eost of building and furnishing the school. 
Two of the four are to be occupiers of factories, if judged suitable in 
other respects. These appointments to be made annually, at the time of 
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appointing overseers ; but all or any of the parties may be re-appointed. 
The donee of a site for any school Shall be a trustee for life. 7 

The trustees are to meet once, at least, in every month; three to 
form a quorum ; and the clerical trustee, if present, is to preside, and, 
in case of an equality of votes, to have a casting vote. 

The trustees have power to make bye-laws, which, however, have 
no force until sanctioned by the Committee of Council. They are to 
determine the hours during which the school shall be open, so, how- 
ever, that the children shall be able to attend three hours betwixt eight 
and one o'clock in the day, or three hours betwixt one o’clock in the 
day and seven o’clock in the evening. The amount of school fee, which, 
however, is not to exceed 3d. a week ; the employment of each class ; 
the books and apparatus to be used; the appointment or dismissal, 
and the remuneration, of the master or his assistant ; the whole disci- 
pline and management, in short, of the school, except as regards reli- 
gious instruction, are placed by the bill in the hands of the trustees, 
subject to appeal to the Committee of Council, which has a final 
jurisdiction. The Bishop of the diocese is, however, to judge of the 
competency of the master and his assistants to give the religious in- 
struction required by the act. 

The following are the provisions for religious instruction :—The Holy 
Scriptures, in the authorized version, shall be taught to all the children 
of suitable age. This is termed general religious teaching. Special 
religious instruction is to be given, under the direction of the clerical 
trustee alone, in the Catechism, and other portions of the Liturgy of 
the Church of England, during not more than one hour of every day 
for each child; but the children of parents who object to such in- 
struction, are to be taught other branches at such times. The clerical 
trustee may appoint worship in the school, and direct religious in- 
struction to be given, according to the ritual and doctrine of the estab- 
lishment, on Sunday, Christmas-day, Good Friday, or any of the usual 
fasts and festivals; but the children whose parents desire it are to be 
excused attendance. The reading of the Bible and no other religious 
book is made imperative upon all. Atteadance at church, at least 
once every Sunday, is required, unless the parents object on religious 
grounds. 

An evening school is to be provided whenever application shall be 
made to the trustees by ten persons working in factories in the neigh- 
bourhood of any school. 

The Committee of Council are to determine the boundaries of the 
school districts. And, on receiving an application from the officiating 
minister of any place, setting forth the need of a school, and the want 
of means to erect one; and, on receiving an assurance from the magis- 
trates that, after causing notice of such application to be affixed upon 
the churches and chapels on every Sunday for a period of not Se 
than three nor more than fiye weeks, and hearing any evidence that 
might be tendered on an appointed day, they do approve of such 
application, and of the plans and estimates furnished by the memori- 

ists; the Committee of Council may advise a loan of the public 
money to be made to the extent of one-third of the estimated cost, 
(provided one-third more be raised by subscription) to be repaid to the 
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government by annual instalments. The loan may be extended to one 
moiety of the cost, if the other moiety be raised by subscription. 
Overseers, under the direction of the Committee of Council, are to pay 
out of the poor’s rate whatever may be required for the carrying on of 
any school, in addition to the amount received for fees and subserip- 
tions ; and, if necessary, a part or the whole of the cost of erecting and 
fitting up any school. 

A certificate from the teacher of a National, or British and Foreign, 
or Roman Catholic school, or of a school instituted by the occupier of 
a factory, provided such school be approved by the inspector, is to be 
considered valid. 

In no school is the Inspector to take cognizance of the religious in- 
struction afforded. The trustees are to make an examination, once in 
every three months, into the state of the school, and of the accounts. 
And once a year there is to be an examination and an auditing of the 
accounts by the Inspector of schools, of which seven days notice shall 
be given, in writing, at the doors of churches, chapels, and other public 
places ; and on that occasion he is to hear and investigate any com- 
plaints relative to the management of the school, or of its pecuniary 
concerns, which may be preferred by any rate-payer in the district. 
He shall, at the same time, estimate the amount required from the 
poor’s rate for the carrying on of the school, and report the same to 
the Committee of Council. 

Now, such is our anxiety to see the British government set about its 
duty of making provision for the education of the working classes, that . 
we are quite disposed to excuse the inconsistency of the present minis- 
ters in continuing that Committee of Council, whose formation by the 
late cabinet they denounced with as much violence as did either Bishop 
Philpotts or Dr. Bunting. And so wishful are we to secure some fea- 
sible measure on this vital subject, that we are inclined to tolerate much 
that may be objectionable in its enactments, provided no fundamental 
principle be violated. But we cannot allow Sir James Graham’s Bill to 
pass without pointing out end condemning the manifest intention which 
it betrays of rendering the system, as far as the spirit of the times will 
allow, a church end state engine. This design is most palpably evi- 
denced in the constitution of the trusts. ree out of the seven 
trustees are to be direct representatives of the established church; one 
of whom, from the deference aturally paid to his sacred character, and 
with the aid of his wardens, the creatures of his will, is sure, in nine 
cases out of ten, to acquire a predominant influence over the rest. 
Then the magistrates, who, as the nominees of government, naturally 
acquire, if they had it not before, a decided leaning towards the foun- 
tain of their official life and dignity, and the greater number of whom, 
almost everywhere, are tory partizans, may be expected generally to 
make the remaining appointments, in a great degree, on political and 
sectarian grounds. Now it is easy to see how the whole course of 
training may receive a pernicious bent and colouring from the com 
sition of the trust. There may be such a selection of masters and of 
books, and such an animus imparted to the secular and the general 
religious instruction as shall generate in the minds of the rising race, a 
submissiveness to power, and a deference to ecclesiastical authority, 
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favourable to the future aggrandizement of both. The Bible lessons, 
and the moral and historical readings, may be easily perverted to this 
nefarious purpose ; and the right indirectly bestowed upon the Bishop 
to put his veto on the appointment of a master, and the large powers, 
in the matter of special religious teaching, possessed by the clerical 
trustee, will frequently be made available to the same end. The whole 
thing, in short, is a peddling scheme of church extension, and a sinister 
attempt to sow the seeds of servility in the minds of our youth. We 
do not, however, believe that the worthy framers of this Bill have any 
strong convictions as to the holiness of the objects they thus seek to 
promote. We are persuaded, on the contrary, that they are too highly 
endowed with intellect to have any faith in high- tory and high-church 
principles ; and we think with The British Critic, The Times, The 
Morning Post, and other of their organs, that they are much too 
enlightened to encumber themselves, in the tortuous course upon which 
they have entered, with settled princip/es of any sort ; but we are forced 
to attribute to them a spirit malign of aspect towards the rights of the 
people ; for such a spirit is but too manifest in their whole domestic 
policy, and more especially in the concessions they have been obliged 
to make to public opinion. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We hold it to be of paramount im- 
portance that the people should be attached to law and order; and this 
is precisely the reason why we deprecate putting into their minds high- 
tory notions of prerogative. Yet we too would.have them early led to 
see that government must be a divine institution, since mankind are 
universally impelled to its adoption by the laws of their nature acted 
upon by the necessities and dangers of their social condition, and are 
prompted to obey its ordinances and revere its majesty, at once by 
the lower instincts of selfishness and fear, and by the higher principles 
of justice and veneration. But we would, at the same time, reveal to 
them the equally undeniable truths that, though a divine institution, 
government springs immediately from the human will ; that its exist- 
ence, its form, its attributes, are given or conceded to it by men ; that 
its sole object is the well-being of society ; and that society has, by con- 
sequence, a right to claim from it the fulfilment of that object, and to 
make any changes in its mechanism that may be necessary thereto. 
We would, however, carefully impress upon their minds that, in the 
frame-work of the British constitution, there is a provision of apparatus 
whereby the intelligent will of the community may direct its action, and 
re-adjust or modify its parts, without violence and convulsion. 

We are far from agreeing with those who deny that the promo- 
tion of education forms a part of the business of government. It 
appears to us, that whatever the public good requires, which is 
within the power of government, and which cannot be attained at all, 
or not so effectually, by the individual or associated efforts of the 
citizens, lies most clearly within the province of government. The 
republican Americans, disposed as they are to limit to the utmost the 
powers of government, place education, to a great extent, under its 
eare; and those of our countrymen who have not discovered, in the 
ill success of existing institutions, the need of that aid and supervision, 
in this department, which public authority alone can render, must, 
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surely, be extremely inobservant or stratigely unreflective. We rejoice, 
therefore, that our rulers are at length awakening to a sense of their 
duty in this matter. Men really favourable, however, to the onward 
progress of society in civilization and freedom, would make their educa- 
tional machinery to harmonize with the best and freest of our institu- 
tions. While establishing a sufficient degree of state control to secure 
permanence, and a uniformity and vigour of action, they would admit so 
much of the popular element as would keep alive the interest and insure 
the co-operation of the intelligent members of the community of all 
parties. And surely there could be no difficulty in this. We will try 
our own hand at a little legislation on paper :—In all municipalities let 
the town-council elect out of their own body, a Committee of Educa- 
tion, of which the Mayor shall be, e2-officio, the chairman. Let this 
committee appoint trustees to each school from among the rate-payers, 
constituting the Mayor a member of each trust, and chairman of its 
meetings. In all other places, let the rate-payers of each district 
elect trustees at the time when they choose guardians of the poor, and 
in the same manner ; let these trustees, at their first meeting, elect as 
their chairman one of the magistrates of the division. So constituted, 
let these trusts be invested with the powers, and subjected to the regu- 
lations, proposed by the Home Secretary ; with the additional prero- 
gative of determining, in conjunction with the Inspector, the annual sum 
required to be raised by a rate. Upon this plan, the political danger 
we have pointed out would be avoided; and the people would feel that 
they had a share in the management of the schools, and a stake of 
reputation involved in their success. Who does not see that the interest 
thus awakened and maintained, must prove in the highest degree be- 
neficial to the cause of education ? 

The department of religious instruction is one of extreme delicacy 
and difficulty. We hold, most decidedly, that the cultivation of the 
religious sentiment is the most important branch of education. The 
creator has implanted in our nature a principle which prompts us to 
worship him, to bow before him with awe and submission. Its office 
is that of a conductor of celestial influence into the human soul—a 
medium of mysterious action and reaction between the infinite and the 
finite. But, like our other powers, it needs to be developed, and rightly 
directed, and strengthened by exercise, in order that it may perform 
aright its lofty function. Religion, emanating from the divinity, radiant 
with heavenly light and fervour, and entering by this mental pathway 
into the human mind, fosters and invigorates the languishing virtues, 
brings to bear upon our will the holiest motives and the most powerful 
moral sanctions, and gradually purifies, and elevates, and spiritualizes 
our whole being. But this sublimating process is to be commenced 
by an external instrumentality, a training of the blind and wayward 
mind in its earliest operations by the more experienced minds about it. 
This training is, then, of paramount consequence ; upon it depends our 
growth in goodness, our progress towards the perfection of our nature. 
It is, therefore, not more irreligious than unphilosophical to make light 
of it as a department of education. But how are we to accomplish the 
task of religiously bringing up the myriads of souls around us? This 
is a serious and difficult question: it is the question. Home is evi- 
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dently the inclosure within which these little spiritual plots should 
naturally be most carefully cultivated, and sown with the choicest 
seeds, and favoured with the most genial influences. And nothi 
should be done by the public authority to weaken in the wunnil 
breast the sense of duty in this respect. We have a strong con- 
viction on this point, and an acute sense of danger attending any 
legislative measure in regard thereto. What then! Would we have 
no religious teaching in our national schools? If we were sure it would 
be attended to at home we certainly would not, except as regards the 
obvious and unmistakable doctrines which belong to natural religion. 
We would not trust the schoolmaster to expound the Bible to our own 
children. Our individual experience tells us that, as it was performed 
some thirty years ago, such exposition can have no tendency to inspire 
a reverence for the revelations, or a love for the lessons, of that sacred 
book. Yet in the actual circumstances of society what is to be done? 
Multitudes of parents, in the rer classes, have no knowledge of or 
regard for religion; and therefore their offspring, unless cared for by 
others, must necessarily grow up a Godless brood. The Sunday School 
and the pulpit have hitherto been almost the only counteractives of the 
tendency to such a state irreligion. They are, however, inadequate for 
that purpose. Here then is a necessity for some additional agency. 
What is that agency to be? ll the different sections of the church 
existing in this country are decidedly hostile to the communication of 
secular learning alone in our schools. This sentiment is of recent birth 
we know, but it does now exist. Any measure on education must, 
then, be adapted to this state of feeling; and, considering the arro- 
t claims of churchmen on the one hand, and the narrow preju- 
ices of nonconformists on the other, a most difficult task it is for 
any statesman to devise a practicable scheme. Our own conviction 
is, that the school-master should be restricted to the broad and simple 
ground of the divine existence and attributes, his general providence 
and moral government, with the moral nature, the accountability and 
immortality of man ; while instruction in the distinguishing doctrines of 
Christianity should be committed, as regards their own young, to the 
ministers of the several denominations amongst us. We are aware that 
when Lord John Russell proposed a similar plan, in which he made an 
intelligible distinction between general and special religious teaching, 
he was defeated by a senseless, and to a great extent hypocritical, cry 
of reprobation from an incongruous host of Wesleyans and Episcopalians, 
aided by a silence most chillingly significant on the part of the Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, and other communions. We trust, however, that 
sounder views now exist on such matters, and that more liberal senti- 
ments are entertained by many of these parties towards one another ; so 
that, if government were to propose it, they could witness with equan- 
imity the admission of the clergy of all persuasions into the national 
schools. Now, the important question is, how ought the liberal party, 
and especially the Dissenters, to act in reference to the educational clauses 
of this Bill? Should they aim at forcing ministers to withdraw them 
altogether? We are decidedly of opinion that such an attempt would 
be altogether unjustifiable. For, if it succeeded, no other measure 
would be proposed by the government for some time to come; and, 
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although Lord Ashley’s statements are in some degree exaggerated, 
and, as regards the impression they must produce of the comparative 
condition of the manufacturing and the rural districts, most flagrantly 
invidious and unjust, yet there is no denying the existence of a wide- 
spread ignorance and demoralisation, disgraceful to the country, and in- 
compatible with its safety. In these circumstances the head and heart 
of every lover of his country must assure him that no time is to be lost 
in applying a remedy to this evil ; that it is worse than childish to reject 
that which is now proffered because of the form or colour of the phial 
that contains it, or even because there may be infused therein an 
ingredient in some degree counteractive of the sanative tendency of the 
compound as a whole. Prevail upon the physicians, (doctors Peel and 
Graham), if you can, to leave out the pernicious drop, but, if you 
cannot,—why, by all means, make a virtue of necessity, and allow the 
patients fairly to gulp it down ; instantly endeavouring, of course, to 
neutralize the action of prelacy by administering, in private, copious 
draughts of wholesome congregationalism. This, we are persuaded, 
is not only the most patriotic but the most politic course. For, it 
is our belief that no attempt to destroy the measure will succeed. 
Neither the liberal members of the House of commons, nor the nation 
at large, will sympathize with a sweeping and undiscriminating oppo- 
sition. And if such opposition fail, it will damage the character of the 
Dissenters, and prevent their acquiring that influence over the working 
of the system which they would otherwise have, and which it is every 
way desirable they should possess. Let them reflect that even if the Bill 
pass in its present shape, the evil tendencies of some of its enactments 
will be under considerable check. The magistrates in the appointment 
of trustees, and the trustees in the management of the schools, would be 
unable to rid themselves of the sense of responsibility to a jealous pub- 
lic. Then the system of inspection, with its periodical investigation of 
complaints, is an important guarantee against any very gross abuses ; 
for the inspector is altogether independent of the trustees and justices, 
and accountable only to the Committee of Council, or, in other words, 
to the Queen’s ministers, who, watched by a lynx-eyed press, and re- 
sponsible to parliament and the country for the working of the entire 
machinery, would hardly commit the folly of gratuitously, and without 
any adequate party object, adding to the unavoidable embarrassments 
of office, by a notorious neglect of their duties or a flagrant abuse of 
their powers. And it should be borne in mind, that the most distin- 
guished advocates of civil and religious liberty, that the leaders of the 
reform party, that nearly the whole of that party in parliament, and 
a vast proportion of it throughout the country, belong to the esta- 
blished church, and are therefore so many guardians, within her pale, 
of the rights of those who are without. 

And although there can be no doubt, that, notwithstanding these 
various influences, the proposed system would give an education some- 
what fettered with obsoleteisms, we yet feel assured they would disap- 
pear under that collision of mind with mind which is incessantly going 
on in this country, where every kind of subject is freely discussed, 
where all take an interest in the affairs of the parish and the state, and 
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where every man enters warmly into all sorts of party conflicts. We 
say, infuse the element of expansion into the mind, and it will, in time, 
snap the bands of prejudice wherewith it may have been bound ; form 
in the people’s minds habits of enquiry, and of se/f-discipline, and they 
will cease to receive implicitly the mere dicta of priests, or to yield an 
unreasoning homage even to the majesty of the civil power: and these 
effects, we doubt not, would result from general education conducted upon 
Sir James Graham’s plan, bad as, in some respects, it undoubtedly is. 

But this need not be. If the energies of the whole liberal party be 
wisely directed, they may force upon the government such modifications 
of their plan as are reasonably to be expected in the present state of 
opinion. The most objectionable part of the whole scheme is THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE SCHOOL TRUSTS; and, next to that, the ex- 
clusive privilege given to the clergymen of the Church of England to 
impart religious instruction to the children of his communion. Leav- 
ing minor points, let us then unite in a vigorous effort to obtain free ad- 
mission to the schools for the ministers of all denominations, and, above 
all, such a modification of the enactment regarding trusts, as will give 
the dissenters their due share in the management of institutions which 
ought to exist for the people and not for a party. 

We hope our good friends, the dissenters, will not narrow the ground 
with any inappreciable refinements, any infinitesimal subdivision of 
crotchets, about a violation of the voluntary principle being involved in 
necessary legislative arrangements for the religious instruction of the 
children of the poor, but rather insist upon a just participation in them ; 
for, depend upon it, the broad practical sense of the nation has no sort 
of sympathy with such like metaphysical niceties. We trust, now that 
their political idols, the tory chiefs, have adopted the distinction, the 
Wesleyan rulers will talk no more nonsense against generals and spe- 
cials. We trust they will recall to mind the vain-glorious boast that 
they could carry on the work of education without state assistance, 
which was in their mouths when they helped to defeat Lord John 
Russell’s enlightened propositions—and ask themselves what they have 
since done in that way, what fractional part of the prodigious Centenary 
Subscription has been appropriated to the establishment of schools ; 
and, having put these questions, we trust they will accept of that aid 
which they evidently need, insisting only upon its being afforded on 
equitable terms. Let all classes of non-conformists show a willingness 
to concede something to the established church—let them demand the 
unquestionable rights we have pointed out, and nothing more—and 
then we have no doubt they will succeed. Sensible worldly-minded 
churchmen, who love their political even more than their ecclesiastical 
party, would not embarrass the ministers of their choice by opposing 
them in so reasonable a concession; the liberal churchmen would 
heartily second the just demands of their non-conforming brethren ; 
Sir Robert Peel would know how to prevail upon the tory bishops to 
absent themselves from the upper House while so equitable a measure 
was under discussion ; and then vain would be the opposition of bigots 
and fanatics. 
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CONSISTENCY. 





MOST RESPECTFULLY ADDRESSED TO MISS HARRIET MARTINEAU; 
BY ELIZA ROBERTSON. 


“Tis ever thus,” a murmuring husband cried, 

** Consistency to woman is denied ; 
Though you have talents, wit, and beauty great, 
Your foibles disappointment still create. 
In every age your sex appear the same, 
From Cleopatra, Egypt’s royal Dame, 
Who melted pearls,—to the young Island Queen, 
Whose skill in melting sov’reigns now is seen.” 


The fair offender, smiling, said, “I find, 

Like Talleyrand, that “ nonsense rests my mind :”’ 
But why to all my sex extend your rage? 

One woman is the wonder of the age. 

Consistent are her works, her words, and deeds : 
See what a lesson to your sex she reads! 

Pension she scorns, though offer’d as her due ; 

And to her principles is ever true. 

Lords now their thousands may receive with shame, 
And laurels fade—when Bards their hundreds claim : 
Nor wealth, or titles longer can exempt 

The pensioned Dames of England from contempt.” 


** My Heroine’s glorious works and actions prove 
How nobly she deserves the People’s love, 
And dread of those who in their places high, 
Frame the foul laws that guard monopoly. 

Let courtly fair ones lowly bend the knee— 
And thoughtless crowds huzza for royalty— 
The wise give homage where they feel respect, 
Heart-homage to the Queen of intellect.” 

* Heart-homage is her due,”’ the husband cried, 

** Trath is her law, and reason is her guide. 
By future ages justice will be done— 
Unfading laurels has your Heroine won. 
Since thus her worth and genius you admire, 
By imitation, excellence acquire.” 

Slyly, said she, “that might an error prove, 
Proud man can seldom a superior love : 

The loftiest mind unconsciously gains sway. 
Dearest! let me ‘love, honour, and obey.’ 
My foibles make your merits show more bright.— 
Ah! that kind smile is cheering to my sight : 

You love me still—that fond glance tells me so ; 
Although I'm not—a Harriet Martineav.” 











GERALD; A DRAMATIC POEM; AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY J. WESTLAND MARSTON, 


Author of ‘* The Patrician’s Daughter.” 


Gerald is the production of a man of genius ; it teems with passages 
of infinite beauty, tenderness, and eloquence; yet upon the whole we 
consider it less successful than the former production of its gifted au- 
thor, “The Patrician’s Daughter.”—Not that its poetry is inferior ; 
no, there are bursts of imagination and feeling in “ Gerald,”’ which, as 
far as we are capable of judging, are unequalled in any previous work 
of its author: but, although ‘‘ Mordaunt” has been carped at, we con- 
sider the character of Gerald much more objectionable. 

Mr. Marston has fallen into the too common error of depicting the 
poetic mind as indebted for its freshness, vigour, and growth to the 
sunshine of popularity, the which being denied, the bard sickens and 
droops in the shade ; dying uncrowned though every inch a poet ;—we 
intend to dispute this point with our esteemed friend (if he will permit 
us the pleasure of so calling him,) in a few words, which we think may 
haply suit both poet and public. 

Gerald, then, in our opinion, is much too sensitively compounded ; 
he is moulded of a porcelain too exquisitely wrought for human service; 
—he, like the garden snail, though a lover of green leaves and dewy 
roses, is perpetually drawing in his head at every shadow of a thorn 
which darkens his path ; Gerald is ambitious without activity, greedy 
of fame, yet despising the motley crowd whence fame springs :— 
Gerald’s pride is weakness ; his love, selfishness. Now, with all defer- 
ence to our author, we cannot receive this as a fair ensample of the 
poetic character ; the bards whose names lend lustre to our native lite- 
rature, were made of firmer texture; men they were who wrote not to 
please but to teach the public, and were as independent of its praise as 
is a master of the applause of his pupil. 

Is the poet to pass his whole existence in the earnest study of his 
matchless art, and then to fret himself even to death because one man 
—or one thousand men, possessing neither the disposition, desire, nor 
opportunity for such pursuits, may receive his volume coldly,—question 
its quality—or speak of it disparagingly ’—Surely not ;—the poet well 
knows that the pleasure derivable from the perusal of any work, whe- 
ther poem, drama, tale, or anything else, depends altogether upon the 
previous cultivation and associations of its reader; and to expect a 
man whose associations are all, or nearly all, of material things, mat- 
ters of fact, solids substantial, and straight forward fare, to feel sym- 
pathy with the poet's refinement or spirituality, to enter into his 
feelings, warm with his ardency, or soar with his sublimity, is to 
expect the oak to blossom as the rose, and then weep that the ex- 
pectancy is vain. 

The music in the soul of the true poet emanates from chords not 
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jarred nor snapt thus easily. His vocation is to catch the living man- 
ners as they rise—his great power is in description and vivid apprect- 
ation of character ;—from the whistle of the clown, to the trumpet 
note announcing the approach of Majesty, he hath the gamut of 
Earth’s generation by heart; from princely pomp to patient poverty, he 
can sound it from the lowest note to the top of the compass; not a 
chord of the great instrument of human government but which, if the 
poet hears, he can tell the key :—and that a studier of character, a 
searcher into the very heart of society, should shrink and sicken when 
unappreciated—nay, pine himself away for that poor commodity Fame ; 
—Fame, which the inventor of a New Patent Mould Candle Machine 
may win as soon as a Milton—(and the inventor have his name enrolled 
among the deathless sons of science to boot)—that he, the bard, should 
break his heart because men are too busy thinking of their own pro- 
ductions, whether moulds, moleskins, or muslins ; and too much taken 
up with their own interests to appreciate his—pooh !—no poet, worthy 
the title, could be guilty of such mental imbecility. 

If the poet be true to the divine impulses within him, if he views 
the world as he ought, and its characters high and low, erudite and 
illiterate, et cetera, as he ought, as studies from the universal volume 
placed before his eyes by the Giver of all Life, for his observation, reflec- 
tion, and improvement, what in the name of all the Muses can it matter 
to him, whether he meet with the proud, the boastful, or the vulgar? 
Class them in the great inventory of human character, and as such let 
them pass! But never let the soul of Gerald, the soul of the true poet 
fret against the fleshy walls of its prison-house because the proud 
should overlook—the boastful contemn—or the vulgar abuse :—these 
act according to the light they have, we know it reflects but a narrow 
circle, but they are true to their species, and as such are as worthy of 
the bard’s consideration and classification, as any other genus :—strip 
the bullion flesh from the ribs of wealth, dissect it narrowly; is the 
blood more pure? the heart more sound ?—yet this is the Deity of 
human worship !—an ounce of this shall more suffice your worldly ad- 
vantage than a grove of laurel :—a Rothschild shall outweigh a host of 
Homers. And for this shall the poet repine and die?—Gerald did. But 
we have neither sympathy with nor commiseration for his unhappy 
destiny—for that which made him weak had made a Shakespeare or a 
a Pope, Scott or a Byron stronG! 

Our readers will perceive, that our objection rests upon what perhaps 
might be considered a mere matter of taste; Mr. Marston had a per- 
fect right to represent the hero of his drama with such gifts and defects 
as he deemed most conducive to the interest, power, and situations of 
his plot. We, ourselves, would rather, as a moral lesson, that the 
Hero had conquered the impediments which beset his path, instead of 
falling a victim to them. Others, however, may not see the same 
objection. To us there is something disheartening and enervating in 
the representation of a lofty and finely gifted Mind quailing under 
misfortune ; losing all confidence in its own vast resources ; and impo- 
tently sinking to the grave without one effort for victory—to us the 
most interesting on earth—the victory of Minp over Worup iy 
DisaADVANTAGES. 
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The remainder of our task is far more agreeable. Mr. Marston’s 
poetry is of a high order, and our selections will prove ‘‘ Gerald”’ to be, 
as we before asserted, the production of real genius. 

GERALD. 
What could excel thy human loveliness ? 
What change that would not mar it? To these eyes, 
Since they beheld thee, all of fair beside 
Hath lost its proper life, to live in thine. 
There’s not a tree that bends above the stream, 
But in its graceful curve thine outline dwells : 
There's not a singing brook, but that I deem 
Thee vocal in its flow. The violet 
Jvins with the star to parable thine eyes, 
So meekly bright, so tenderly sublime. 
. . 7 


* eo . * 
GERALD. 
A novel grief, — 
To mourn excess in love! 
EDITH. 


Love me as one 
Of Nature’s common children—weak enough 
To need support, unwary, wanting counsel— 
A weeping, smiling, trusting, doubting girl, 
With good intents, marred in the acting oft, 
With heavenward thoughts that fail through weariness, 
And droop the wing, while yet the glance aspires ;— 
Having much cause for gratitude,—but more 
For penitence,—sincere, yet how infirm! 
Oh, let me, love! be oftener in thy prayers, 
And in thy praises less. 
EDITH. 
It came ere I could check it ; on my heart 
Fear, like the shadow of the future, fell. 
Nay! I have saddened thee. 


This is poetry from the true Helicon ; it is full of tenderness and truth, 
Edith, indeed, is our especial favorite; but we hasten to give a con- 
cluding extract, which we consider one of the most spirited descriptions 
in the whole work; it is impossible not to feel “the freshening gale, 
the glad variety of the ever shifting landscape’”’—so forcibly, yet so 
familiarly painted. 
GERALD. 
Granted fine weather, and an honest heart, 
Few stations match the outside of a stage. 
EUSTACE. 
Ah! say you so? 
GERALD. 
Soon as you climb the roof 
Anticipation glows. In heightened ear, 
And pawing hoof of each impatient steed, 
Already you partake the inspiring whirl, 
The freshening gale, the glad variety 
Of ever shifting landscape! With his arm 
Pillowed on one sleek courser’s back, the groom, 
Rightfully proud, the parting signal waits ; 
While notes the urchin group with wistful glance, 
The busy preparation, or the sun 
Dance on the sparkling loops of polished brass. Ww 


At length ascends the portly charioteer. : 
wish 
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’s One hurried hum of farewell; one ‘‘ Good speed ;” 
re, And off you rattle o'er the cheering stones, 
By lively houses to whose thresholds rush 
The greeting inmates at the wonted sound ; 
While the brave bugle peals a blithe good-bye, 
And promise of return to all the town! 
“4 EUSTACE, 
Bravo! Go on. 

GERALD. 
Familiar suburbs next 
Glide by, till through the toll-bar’s friendly gate 
Unchecked you shoot. Now comes the open road, 
Bordered with blooming hedgerows, which divide 
From pleasant pastures, where the startled sheep 
Gaze upward as you pass ; anon you sweep 
Through merry hamlets where the cottage porch 
Rich roses, and the pendant woodbine screen ; 
While from the gardens some protruding branch 
Admonishes the traveller’s head to bend. 
There in the distance stately turrets rise ; 
There in the depths, in architectural dream, 
Some fair retreat lies bosomed. Now the hills 
In quick succession tower ; yet not retard 
The eager steeds, borne by the impetus 
Of one descent into the following height, 
Ere yet they seem to climb! You pause awhile 
On the proud eminence, and at a glance 
A tract of miles survey ; the rippling corn, 
The silver threads of intersecting streams, 
The graceful spires, witness of villages 
The eye detects not—but again you dive 
In arborescent vales. 

EUSTACE. 
Well said! well said! 
I am not tired at all; tell us the rest 
ith, While we walk round the garden. 
-on- GERALD. 
‘ons Nay, ‘tis done. . 
- We're almost at the journey’s end, I fear— 
_ But what of that? Delicious in the dusk 
t so Of days so spent, is the concluding stage 
Our trusty coach fulfils, when passengers 
Remark what signs foretell approaching home, 
Dwell on expectant kindred lingering 
By the inn door, and deeming every sound 
The hum of distant wheels. And when arrived, 
How sweet the welcome Brethren interchange ; 
Or child with parent !—See the Sire at length 
To his own hearth restored! What thankful peace 
Shines in his Consort’s smile! The very room 
Wears a surpassing look of happiness. 
The urn so brightly gleams, the coffee yields 
Such rich aroma—all things are improved— 
Save Time, who gallops faster than his wont, 
While wondrous stories of far cities, charm 
The ear of wife and children ; and their eyes 
Beam at the tokens of remembering love, 
A shawl or dress ; a picture book—or toy! 


With this we conclude our remarks, offering Mr. Marston our best 
wishes for his success. 
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A MEMOIR OF IRELAND—NATIVE AND SAXON. By 
Danret O’Connett, M.P. Vol.I. 1172—1660. 





A work from the pen of the “ Member for all Ireland,” will naturally 
excite much attention, particularly when, as in the case before us, it is 
devoted to the illustration of the history of his native country. The 
theme is his favourite subject,—Repeal ; and the spirit of the work may 
easily be gathered from the motto he prefixes to his title-page— 


** On our side is virtue and Erin, 
On their’s is the Saxon and guilt.” 


He expatiates on the wrongs of Ireland, and brings before us a sad 
catalogue of insults and of cruelties, of broken faith and of violated 
treaties, of pains, penalties, and death inflicted for centuries on the 
natives of his beloved Erin. 

He traces, from the first conquest of that Island by Henry II. 1172, 
the rapid growth of persecution. It would seem impossible, were not 
the damning facts matter of history, that such usage as Ireland expe- 
rienced from her conquerors for at least four hundred years, could 
have possibly been exercised by any nation calling itself Christian, 
over its weaker neighbour. During that time the Irish people were 
recognized only as “Irish enemies,” and the killing of a mere Irish 
man or woman was expiated by a small fine, or even committed with 
entire impunity. 

In 1612, it appears the first statute was passed recognizing these 
Islanders as subjects, all distinctions of race between English and Irish 
were to be abolished, “ with the intent,” so the statute runs, “that they 
may grow into one nation, whereby there may be an utter oblivion 
and extinguishment of all former differences and discordes betwixt 
them.” 

These “ differences and discordes,” unhappily, were not to be anni- 
hilated by Acts of Parliament, bigotry stepped in, and the holy name of 
religion was used to increase, not to pacify and extinguish the strife. 
It was not till 1778, that any relaxation of, what was denominated, 
the Penal Code, was affected. Since that time to this, however, addi- 
tional securities and privileges have been granted to the Irish Catho- 
lics, always sparingly, and never except when fear urged our rulers to 
proceed one step farther in conciliation. 

The greater part of the work before us is filled with proof upon 
proof of the correctness of the preceding statement contained in the 
first forty-eight pages of the treatment Ireland has received from 
England. Drawn, as these proofs are, for the most part from Pro- 
testant and unfriendly writers, but little room, if any, is left as to 
doubt of the truth of the harrowing details.\—Names sacred to English 
Story are here associated with deeds of crime and violence—Even 
Spencer himself had his plan for the pacification of Ireland, and 
calmly recommends that the people “be kept from manurance, and 
their cattle from running abroad; by this hard restraint they would 
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quietly consume themselves and devour one another.” Is it likely 
that the modern plan carried into effect, of clearing estates, is only 
intended as a revival of this most Christian suggestion ? 

Never, perhaps, has the truth of the assertion that the “ blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church,” been more fully exemplified 
than in the history here brought before us of the treatment of the Irish 
Catholics. Death, in its most hideous forms, was for ages the reward 
of their adherence to that ancient faith. Hunted down, starved to 
death, massacred without distinction of age or sex, their property con- 
fiseated or destroyed, their priesthood proscribed ; what has been the 
result ? that they are now only a miserable remnant? far from it, for 
while their persecutors have decreased comparatively in number, they, 
the persecuted, have increased, and that now we find seven millions of 
Catholics, the Protestants hardly exceeding one! So true is it that 
persecution defeats its own object, and that the attempt to force con- 
viction by the flame and by the sword, is not only useless, but nourishes 
that which it was intended to destroy. 

The whole volume is subservient to the Author’s one great purpose. 
—* Ireland,” he says, “has verily sought equality, identity,—she has 
been refused, contemptuously refused. Her last demand is free from 
any alternative.—lIt is the Repeal.” 

This is also the sum and substance of all Mr. O’Connell’s exertions, 
he is emphatically the Apostle of Repeal; this now must be obtained 
before, in his opinion, Ireland can become in the sterling words of her 
active Poet— 

** Great, glorious and free, 
First flower of the Earth, and first gem of the Sea.” 

Two solemn treaties to which the faith and honour of the British 
Empire were pledged, have been made with the Irish people. The 
first called the Treaty of Limerick, in 1691, the other the Union, 
in 1801. 

Limerick was the town where the last trial of strength took place 
between the forces of William III. and James II. The gentry and 
people of Ireland fought and bled with devoted constancy for him, 
whom they still acknowledged as their sovereign ; to stop the warfare, 
a deliberate and solemn Treaty was entered into, by which Ireland 
swore allegiance to the British crown? and Britain, to extend to Ire- 
land the rights, full and entire rights of British subjects, and the free 
uncontrolled, unfettered exercise of her religion. What was the 
result, was the word of promise kept? When the urgency of the 
moment had passed away, acts-were passed in relation to the Catho- 
lies, taking from them the right of acquiring property ; holding out 
bribes to sons to turn Protestants, by promising them the estates of 
their father’s on their conversion ; forbidding them to keep schools 
for their children, or allowing them to send them abroad for educa- 
tion ; declaring them incapable of holding any office under the crown, 
or in corporations; making the inculcation of Catholic tenets a 
transportable felony, and the conversion of a Protestant a capital 
offence. 

The Union followed after rather more than a hundred years; during 
which time, the above monstrous enactments had been partially modi- 
fied or repealed. The fear of foreign invasion, or the desire of con- 
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quest over other nations, wrung from the government what justice 
and plighted faith had sued for in vain. In 1801, the Catholics were 
again promised the same privileges—the same laws, and the same 
liberties as their more fortunate neighbours; and again were they to 
be deceived. 

There can be but little doubt, that the Union “had its origin in, 
and was carried by force, fraud, terror, torture, and corruption.” The 
articles of the Union were soon broken, or rather never ratified ; the 
obstinate prejudices of his most religious majesty, George III. were 
a sufficient bar to the withholding rights and privileges so solemnly 
promised; and as much regard was paid to the articles of the Union, 
as had before been shown to those forming the treaty of Limerick. 

It was not till nearly thirty years after, that the Irish Catholics 
extorted from the government of Wellington and Peel their freedom, 
from nearly all the civil disabilities under which they laboured. Granted 
then, as the Great Captain allowed, only to avoid the alternative of a 
civil war. Within the last ten years, further concessions have been 
made, but Mr. O’Connell shows plainly and clearly, that, in the Eman- 
cipation Act, the Reform Act, and the Municipal Act, Catholic Ireland 
has not received that same measure of justice, imperfect even as that 
is, from the legislature as Episcopal England, or Presbyterian Scotland. 
The historical proofs of the treatment received by Ireland are brought 
by O’Connell, only to 1660. In his next volume, he intends to con- 
tinue this sad recital. It might have been hoped, that from “ our 
glorious Revolution” to the present time, he might not have been able 
to find materials enough for his purpose, that right principles might 
have been called into action, and some reparation attempted for past 
sufferings. But we know how different is the fact, and that under 
whatever government, Ireland has never been treated as an integral 
part of the British empire. Even now, what hope is there for the 
future—-Pronounced as her sons have been by the highest authority, 
even within the walls of Parliament; “aliens in blood, in language, 
and in religion ;” what can they look for from a ministry, numbering 
a Lyndhurst and a Stanley. 

No wonder then, that the ery for Repeal should be raised and 
gather strength, and that Irishmen can see no hope for equal justice 
from her more powerful partner, and long to see again her represen- 
tatives assemble on College Green. 

Would the repeal of the Union, however, be a panacea for her 
wrongs,—would it heal the heart-burnings of the two great divisions, 
of Catholic and Orangeman? Granting it might do so, is there any 
hope, any chance of effecting that object, without such a convulsion as 
would shake both Ireland and England to their centre, rather let the 
Irish reformers still do as they have nobly done, aid and assist their 
fellow-labourers on this side of the channel, in supporting, (and if 
need be, in extorting from an unwilling ministry)—justice, freedom, 
and equality. The reign of tyranny and misrule cannot either endure 
or be endured for ever, and the time must come, when England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, joined and knit together, not only by mere geogra- 
phical position, or by mere parchment ties, but by equal laws, and 
equal rights, under one common sovereign, shall form in every sense 
of the word, a United Kingdom. 
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THE CORN LAWS AND MORTALITY. 


_———_—_—_ 


ARTIFICIALLY TO INCREASE THE SCARCITY OF FOOD, IS ARTIFICIALLY TO INCREASE 
MORTALITY. 

Many well-meaning persons are in the habit of considering the corn 
law question to be, what the monopolists are so fond of representing 
it, a mere question of money. Many more regard it as a contest be- 
tween landowners and manufacturers, and expect one party to gain and 
the other to lose according as victory may incline. Others, with more 
reason, anticipate from the success of the repealers, an enormous saving 
of the national resources, a saving more than equivalent to the whole 
burden of taxation, an extension of British industry, and an increase 
to British power, and wealth, and influence ; a gradual but rapid con- 
version of unskilled labourers into intelligent artizans, and of uner- 
getic farmers into enterprising merchants and manufacturers. Did 
we thus regard the nature of the contest, now so all engrossing, we 
should indeed watch the result with interest, and should most earnestly 
desire the quick adoption of common sense views of political economy, 
but we should not, could not feel justified in allowing every other poli- 
tical object to remain comparatively neglected lest any other should 
distract attention from this. That we allow it to be thus engrossing 
is, because we know and feel that in its real nature the corn law ques- 
tion is more immediately and practically connected with the welfare 
of the whole community than any other, (not excepting even the one 
of national education.) That it is far different indeed from a mere 
question of profit or loss, or one of class, or sect, or party. That upon 
its decision depends whether multitudes of our countrymen shall be 
allowed to live in comfort at home, or be forced to seek in foreign 
lands the subsistence their own country,—no not their own country, 
—their country’s law denies; whether the honest sons of labour shall 
earn their children’s bread by moderate work, or be worn down to 
premature old age or to the grave by excess of toil ;—whether their 
children shall grow up instructed or ignorant, whether the ordinances 
of religion shall be observed or neglected, whether, in short, the mul- 
titudes who are now “ vibrating between the want and the possession 
of food,” shall live in comfort or die in misery. 

Space and time alike compel us to confine our attention for the pre- 
sent to the last mentioned part of our great question, and we shall pro- 
ceed to show that there are thousands to whom this question is liter- 
ally, in sad reality a question of life or death. 

It was formerly a very common opinion that the health of the poor 
was superior to that of the rich, that indolence and overfeeding were 
more destructive to health and life, than toil, want and exposure ; but 
the comparatively recent science of vital statistics has shown that the 
facts when enquired into lead to exactly the contrary conclusion, and 
that the longevity of those in easy circumstances is considerably 
greater than that of those struggling with want. Since the fact was 
ascertained we wonder that it should ever have been doubted: like 
most other discoveries, it appears just what we ought to have expected. 
Now the corn law exists for the express purpose of rendering food 
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dear by making it scarce, and those to whom this subject is new have 
little idea how close is the connexion between scarcity and premature 
mortality, and how great therefore the guilt of those who intentionally 
increase both the number of those exposed to the baneful influence of 
want, and aggravate also the severity of this great cause of unnatural 
mortality to those who are so exposed. 

In proof of this alleged connexion we might adduce personal ob- 
servation, not inconsiderable either in extent or duration ; but as sus- 
picion always attaches to an advocate’s testimony, we will call witnes- 
ses to whom this objection cannot possibly apply,—men who have 
treated of the subject as a mere matter of scientific investigation, quite 
apart from any political agitation whatever. Dr. Hawkins, for instance, 
states that : 

“The comparative mortality and longevity of the various classes of society 
seem to have been formerly balanced by conjecture alone, and it appears even to 
have been a prevalent opinion, that poverty was favourable to long life,—that it 
exempted from numerous diseases which follow in the train of luxury and wealth, 
and that the affluent if desirous of attaining to old age, would find it their interest 
to imitate the habits and diet of the peasant. The contrary has been brought 
to light during the present century by a rich variety of facts; and the present 
conclusion is in general terms, that poverty, cold, and moisture, (which two last 
circumstances are generally included in the first,) are the greatest enemies to the 
enjoyment of health and long life, and that competence or an easy condition is 
the strongest safeguard of the body. Of an equal number of infants taken 
among the poor and the easy classes, it will be found, at least in France (where 
the question has been the most agitated,) that the proportion of deaths among 
the former is double ; and that wherever is the greatest portion of misery, there 
will also attend the largest sphere of mortality.” 

Hawkins’s Medical Statistics, p. 206-7. 


It is now generally (we may say universally) admitted, that annui- 
tants and persons insured live considerably longer than the average of 
the community, and that this superior longevity is in a great degree 
owing to those classes of persons being almost all in compara- 
tively easy circumstances, very few of the very poor being included. 
This is the explanation given by Mr. Morgan* (the actuary of the 
Equity Insurance office,) who first published the observation. But it 
is in great part owing to the fact of the lives being selected. Though 
this will not, we think, account for the enormous disparity ; we will, 
however, state a less ambiguous instance. 

M. Villermé the celebrated French Statistician, presents us with the 
following comparison of the mortality of four rural departments of 
France : 

In the two richer departments of Le Calvedos and L’Orne, 

of those born die before 5 years of age. 
ditto ditto 45 ditto. 
8 ditto ditto 70 ditto. 
In the two poorer departments of L’Indre and Le Cher, 
of those born die before 1 year of age. 
ditto ditto 20 ditto. 
} ditto ditto 50 in one department, 
and 55 in the other. 

* According to Mr. Morgan the deaths at the Equitable from 1800 to 1820 

were only 1 in 81.5, while in England generally they were 1 in 58.5. 
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M. Villermé estimates the average value of a man’s life as worth 
nearly twelve years and a half more in the rich, than in the poorer 
departments. 

The same result appears from examination of the mortality of cities, 
thus, though the poorest municipal arrondissement of Paris exceeds the 
richest in population by only about 45 per cent, its mortality exceeds it 
by 100 per cent; if those belonging to the district who die in the hos- 
pitals be added, M. Villermé is of opinion that the mortality for equal 
numbers is at least double that in the poorest arrondissement. 

Much more evidence of the same nature might easily be advanced 
but it is scarcely necessary. We will however quote a few examples 
from our own country. Dr. Alison, Professor of Medicine of the 
Edinburgh University, has lately republished a very able pamphlet to 
persuade his countrymen that liberal systematic relief ought to be pro- 
vided for the poor of Scotland.* One of his main arguments is that 
an enormous amount of disease exists in Scotland, especially in the 
large cities caused and aggravated by want of the common necessaries 
and comforts of life. He states quite truly that :— 


“It is generally admitted in all civilized countries, and indeed is the reason for 
constituting a separate department of medical instruction under the name of 
Medical Police, —that the prevention of Disease on a large scale may often be in 
the power of a community, although beyond the power of many of the inhabitants 
composing that community ; and the present enquiry is an attempt to apply that 
principle to the great mass of disease and suffering which springs from poverty 
and destitution.” 


Dr. Alison attributes and no doubt justly attributes, the very re- 
markable greater liability of the Scottish and Irish than the English 
poor to fever, to the greater privations they are compelled to endure. 


“As the botanist can tell the quality of the soil from the flowers that spon- 
taneously arise upon it, the physician knows the state of a people from the epidemics 
that mow it down.” 

“It is not asserted that destitution is a cause adequate to the production of 
fever (although in some circumstances I believe it may become such) ; nor that 
it is the sole cause of its extension. What we are sure of is, that it is a cause 
of the rapid diffusion of contagious fever, and-one of such peculiar power and 
efficacy, that its existence may always be presumed, when we see fever prevail- 
ing in a large community to an unusual extent. The manner in which deficient 
nourishment, want of employment, and privations of all kinds, and the consequent 
mental depression, favour the diffusion of fever, may be matter of dispute ; but 
that they have that effect ina much greater degree than any cause external 
to the human body itself, is a fact confirmed by the experience of all physicians 
who have seen much of the disease. 

“** Next to contagion,’ says Dr. Grattan ‘I consider a distressed state of the 
general population of any particular district, the most common and most exten- 
sive source of typhoid fever ; whether this has been the result of war, or been pro- 
duced by the more gradual progress of domestic misfortune. ‘The present epi- 
demic (that of Ireland in 1818) is principally to be referred to the miserable con- 
dition of the poorer classes in this kingdom; and so long as their state shall 
continue unimproved, so long will fever prevail, probably not to its present 
extent, but certainly to an extent sufficient to render it at all times a national 
affliction.’ In crowded cities, especially when much poverty prevails, the in- 
habitants listless and desponding, become inattentive to cleanliness in their 

* Observations on the tt of the Poor in Scotland, and its effects on the Health of the 

and Sons, Edinburgh ; 


paw ROTA A P. ALISON, M.D., F.R.S.E. William Blackwood 
and Thomas Cadell, London.—1840. 
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persons and habitations, their contracted means compel numbers to reside in the 
same dwelling, and their apartments are in general filthy and ill ventilated. In 
winter, in consequence of the want of fuel and of sufficient clothing, any aperture 
is closed through which the air might procure admission. In these circumstances, 
the contagion of fever is often developed, and then almost every individual within 
the sphere of its operation, and predisposed by the debilitating effects of mental 
anxiety, is attacked by the disease. 

‘« That it is always in persons suffering, or who have lately suffered, similar 
privations and sufferings, and the mental depression and despondency which natu- 
rally attend them, that continued fever becomes extensively prevalent, is fully 
established by the history of all considerable epidemics. The elaborate work of 
Drs. Cheyne and Barker, shews that this has been strictly true of all the great 
epidemics which have appeared in Ireland since 1700, each of them lasting fully 
two years, viz. in 1708, 1720, and 173], in 1740-41 (after the great frost of 1740), 
in 1800-1801, after the rebellion, the transference of the seat of government to 
London, and the scarcity of 1799 and 1800; and, again, in 1817, after the 
* transition from the state of war to that of peace,’ and the scarcity of 1816 and 
1817. That work contains reports from the most eminent physicians in all parts 
of Ireland on that great epidemic, all agreeing in the statement, that ‘the poor 
were the greatest sufferers, and the fever seemed to range among them in a degree 
proportionate to the privations they had endured. 

We know it is quite common to attribute the excessive disease from 
which the poor suffer less to their privations than their irregularities 
and dirtiness ; but poverty is the cause as well as the effect of their 
improvidence. 

We have no more space to spare for illustrations of the degree of 
misery endured, our readers may judge of the details given by Dr. 
Alison, by the following remarks upon them by Mr. Robertson, of 
Manchester. 

*** The account in your pamphlet of the poor in Edinburgh has excited in my 
mind, and in the minds of all my acquaintances who have read it, feelings first of 
astonishment, and then of abhorrence and disgust.’ In Manchester, we have 
want and misery, it is true, in many forms; but any thing like the starvation, 
the gradual wasting down of unoffending human beings, until fever or other 
mortal disease comes to give the coup de grace, must be very rare amongst us. It 
is disgraceful to a civilized community, and is probably no where, in any great 
extent, to be found out of the Scottish towns, except in wretched Ireland.’ ” 


Our readers will now understand how it happens that there may be 
a great many deaths caused by want, and yet very little public atten- 
tion excited. Cases of rapid starvation are rare, as a correspondent 
of the Examiner has stated :— 


“‘ The poor law preserves them from that, but it does not, it cannot preserve 
them from gnawing anxiety and destructive toil,—from exposure to the weather, 
whilst seeking far from home for work—from suffering cold from insufficient 
clothing, the best having been sold or pawned for bread—from crowding several 
families into one small dwelling to save expense of rent—from choking up every 
avenue for air, to obtain warmth without expense of fuel. Nothing can preserve 
the infant from unwholesome milk when its mother is harrassed by care, and 
stinting herself of food that her little ones may eat. Nothing can save men 
from disease and death with insufficient and unwholesome food—with garbage 
to stay the cravings of hunger, and seeking in the excitement of gin as a brief 
respite from despair. Such are the means by which the corn-law—kills. When, 
when will our law-makers learn to read the commandment ‘ Thou shalt do no 
Murder.’” 

But are the lawemakers alone responsible? Does the whole blame 
rest with them? Surely not. Every one of us who, knowing the 
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fearful cost at which the corn laws are maintained, the happiness they 
destroy, the lives they sacrifice, withholds any lawful effort for their 
removal, assumes to himself no small share of that fearful responsi- 
bility. It is true, indeed, that it rests principally with those who are 
entrusted with legislative power, and pre-eminently with him, who by 
false pretences has wormed himself into office; but none of us can 
escape his share. Every one has some power, can exert some influence, 
our country demands it all. 

By reference to the ministerial report to the league, we may learn 
more minutely the nature of the adverse influences to which the poor 
are so dreadfully exposed. This document contains reports from 
medical men and others, from all parts of the country, descriptive of 
what they have noticed among the poor. We quote the following, 
which are fair specimens of the whole :-— 


«* Lodging-houses for the lowest class of persons abound in Birmingham. They 
are generally in a very filthy condition; and being the resort of the most aban- 
doned characters, they are sources of extreme misery and vice. We find it stated 
in Mr. Burgess’s return that in forty-seven of these the sexes sleep indiscrimi- 
nately together.” 

** In Stockport, Mr. J. Rayner, medical officer, says, ‘ The lodging-houses in 
these districts, which are principally occupied by the Irish labourers, are for the 
most part very much crowded, and are in a remarkably filthy state. The beds 
and bedding are not only loathsome to the sight, but are extremely offensive to 
the smell, and are so closely packed that several families may occupy the same 
room, each bed containing several persons. In such places the married and single 
often repose together, and the beds are so arranged, that in some instances there 
is not room for a person to walk between them. Ihave seen seven persons in 
the same bed, and last week removed to the Infirmary a case of rheumatic fever, 
with translation of the disease to the heart, from a bed which every night con- 
tains eight persons.’ ” 

‘“* Manchester presents awful evidence of the wretchedness of places to which 
many once independent labourers are now driven. Dr. Baron Howard says, ‘ In 
some of these houses as many as six or eight beds are contained in a single room ; 
in others, where the rooms are smaller, the number is necessarily less, but it 
seems to be the invariable practice in these ‘keepers of fever beds,’ as the pro- 
prietors were styled by Dr. Ferrier, to cram as many beds into each room as 
it can possibly be made to hold; and they are often placed so close to each other, 
that there is scarcely room to pass between them. The scene which these places 
presents at night, is one of the most lamentable description; the crowded state 
of the beds, filled promiscuously with men, women, and children; the floor 
covered over with the filthy and ragged clothes they have just put off, and with 
their various bundles and packages, containing all the property they possess, 
mark the depravéd and blunted state of their feelings, and the moral and social 
disorder which exists. The suffocating stench and heat of the atmosphere are 
almost intolerable to a person coming from the open air, and plainly indicate its 
insalubrity.’ ” 

Our readers will now perceive how moral as well as physical health 
is destroyed by extreme poverty, and they will not forget that 
this destructive cause is increased in power and in extent by the 


corn law. 

We well remember a benevolent clergyman in Manchester, to whom 
we applied for some returns of burials, expressing his incredulity that 
deaths were caused by want. “ What do you mean to say,” said he, 
“that in a Christian country, people are starved to death ?” “Whether 
in a Christian country or not,” was the reply, “’twere hard to say, if 
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by her laws we are to judge her, it may well be doubted, but in Eng- 
land, aye in Manchester, many, very many die who would not die, 
were they properly supplied with what healthful existence requires.” 
And though this is an assertion hard to prove by documentary evi- 
dence, in consequence of the shameful neglect of Vital Statistics in 
England, we well know it is literally true. 

“* Life and death,” says Dr. Hawkins, ‘‘ mainly depend on the prosperity of 
the circumstances which surround us; physical prosperity and moral happiness, 
which so often depend and react upon each other, present a safeguard at every 
crisis of existence both to individuals and to nations. We may often judge with 
tolerable accuracy of the mortality which is likely to exist in any given country, 
town, or hospital, from the degree in which poverty or wealth, knowledge or 
ignorance, misfortune or success are seen to prevail. Whenever want and misery 
exist, there the mother is more likely to die in labour, there still-births will 
be more frequent, there the deaths during infancy will be more numerous, there 
epidemics will rage more violently, there the recoveries from disease will be more 
tedious, and the fatal termination of it more probable, and there also will death 
usually approach at an earlier period of life than in happier situations.” 


Article, ‘‘ Medical Statistics,” Medical Cyclopedia. 


It requires, indeed, no hearsay testimony, the writer has himself 
seen and known some scores of such instances, and so has every expe- 
rienced Medical officer of a large dispensary. 

Our readers will no doubt be surprised at our taking so much trou- 
ble to prove what is to many of them, as it certainly is to ourselves a 
self-evident proposition ; but it is not so to all, and very few give to 
it the attention its importance demands. 

Very different rates of mortality exist in different countries. This 
is in some degree dependent upon the relative comfort of their respec- 
tive inhabitants; it is however powerfully influenced by other circum- 
stances, especially climate. In countries also like America, where 
there is a very large proportion of young persons living, the rate of 
mortality will be high in proportion to its healthfulness. It is not 
therefore always a correct conclusion that the people are worst off in 
countries where the rate of mortality is highest. But where we find 
that there has been an increase of mortality in the same country, not 
accounted for by some epidemic or peculiarity of season, we may be 
satisfied that the condition of the mass of the people is deteriorated: 
and conversely, when the condition of the people has deteriorated that 
there has also been an increase in the mortality ; unless indeed when 
that cause of disease has been counterbalanced by the removal of some 
other,—such as the absence of any epidemic or of unhealthful weather. 
Except for temporary and local observations these minor disturbing 
causes need scarcely be taken into account, for epidemics, except when 
coincident with “ bad times,” rather take the place of other fatal dis- 
eases than add to the general amount of mortality ; or more correctly 
perhaps, epidemics, like all other diseases, prove fatal to those particu- 
larly who are previously weakened, and it is by increasing the number 
of those predisposed that poverty principally acts in increasing mor- 
tality. We find therefore as a frequent consequence of an increase of 
poverty, such as that endured by England during the last four or five 
years, a greater increase in the mortality than in the number of the 
sick, though an increase of both is generally observable. In conse- 
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quence of the Registration Act not having been in operation during 
the years of prosperity in England, and the records of mortality 
before its operation being very imperfect, we cannot prove this point 
on the large scale as we would wish. 

The most unobjectionable instance with which we are acquainted is 
given in a paper drawn up by the present writer, and published in No. 
3, of the Anti-Corn-Law Circular. A table is there given, copied 
from Milne’s Life Annuities, exhibiting the number of deaths, the pro- 
portionate mortality, and the character of the crop of each year, in 
Sweden and Finland, from 1750 to 1803, which shows that throughout 
this whole series of fifty-three years, there is not one exception to the 
rule, that every increase in the scarcity of food is accompanied by a 
correspondent increase in the mortality of the people. In every year 
following a scanty or failing crop, the number of deaths was increased, 
in some instances, to a most appalling amount: for instance, in 1760, 
after an abundant harvest, 60,323 persons died; in the next three 
years, the crop was “middling,” “scanty,” and “a failure,” and the 
deaths rose to 63,188, to 74,931, and after the failing harvest, to 
85,093, from 1770 to 1773, the deaths rose from 69,895 to 117,509, 
from the same cause—a failing crop. And not only is every failure 
of the crop marked by a rise in mortality, but conversely there is no 
marked increase of mortality throughout the whole series of fifty-three 
years, that is not preceded by a falling off in the crop, except one in 
1779, when small pox was epidemic, and destroyed four times its 
usual number of victims, and another in 1788, when the deaths in- 
creased after an abundant harvest, because the Russians that year made 
an irruption into Sweden, and the ravages of war produced an artificial 
scarcity, which was just as destructive to human life as a natural fa- 
mine. If any should suppose that the varying mortality is the result of 
changes of weather, (that seasons which are unfavourable to vegetable, 
will likewise be unfavourable to animal life, and, therefore, account for 
bad crops and numerous deaths occurring together,) it may be answered 
that the year after the bad crop is the one which shows the increased 
mortality, for it is the character of the crop of the previous year which 
principally determines the plenty or scarcity of food. There is much 
information contained in the paper we have mentioned, with which 
we shall not trouble our readers, as they may refer to it themselves. 

It would be easy to multiply instances in proof of the proposition, 
that increase in the difficulty of procuring food always increases mor- 
tality, or, at least, prevents that decrease which would otherwise occur. 
All the first writers on vital statistics agree in this; and in the fol- 
lowing passage Dr. Hawkins merely expresses an opinion substantially 
the same as that of Villermé, Quetelet, and every one else who has 
paid extensive attention to the subject. 


“* The price of corn has a most remarkable influence on the movements of 
population and of disease. We have not a sufficient number of data to enable 
us to estimate the exact amount of its influence, but we shall assuredly not be 
mistaken in classing it among the most energetic causes which press upon the 
operations of life. This influence extends not only upon deaths. but upon births ; 
it affects also the number of marriages, of diseases, and even of crimes. Varia- 
tions in the price of food, then, form one of the most serious changes which can 
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occur on the surface of a state ; they may insensibly lead to the most unexpected, 
the most formidable result; and we may affirm with confidence, that one of the 
most important duties of a government is to temper, and to diminish, as far as pos- 
sible, all the circumstances which promote these fluctuations in the price of the 
most necessary article which man can purchase.”* 

Though evidence obtained from mere local observation would be 
very unsafe to rest our case upon, yet it is worth introducing for the 
purpose of illustration. With this view, then, we present the following 
summary, compiled from the returns of the four principal medical 
charities,—the Infirmary of Manchester and Salford, the Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock, the Salford, and the Ancoats and Ardwick Dispensa- 
ries during the twelve years ending June, 1841. These twelve years 
are selected for convenience of comparison. The three first and three 
last of the series were dear years, while the middle six were years of 
comparative cheapness. Supposing, therefore, that the increase of the 
population of the two boroughs had been regularly progressive, the 
average population would be equal in both sets of years, but as the 
population doubtless increased faster during the cheap years, the 
amount during those years must have been somewhat greater than the 
average of the dearer ones. Any allowance that ought to be made on 
that account would go to strengthen our argument. 


‘* MANCHESTER DISPENSARIES. 




















Year. Patients. Died. Year. Patients. Died. 
1832 29,893 987 1829 23,621 1074 
1833 28,332 891 1830 27,756 942 
1834 23,652 680 1831 30,150 991 
1835 22,877 762 1838 29,158 1102 
1836 23,263 872 1839 28,242 1190 
1837 26,675 1013 1840 30,432 1153 
wttamemume | ion 
154,692 5205 169,394 6382 
a sieniian | - 
25,182 867 | 28,225 1053 


From this, then, it appears, that during the six dearer years, 14,657 
more patients applied to these charities for assistance, and 1177 more 
or 196 a year died. It will further be observed, that the proportionate 
increase of mortality was much greater than the increase of admis- 
sions. These facts cannot be accounted for on the supposition that 
merely a larger proportion of the sick were forced by the pressure of 
the times to seek the assistance of charity, and thus make the first 
step towards pauperism,—an evil of no trifling magnitude. There 
must have been either a great increase of sickness or a great increase 
in the severity of the cases, and probably both to account for this 
fearful increase in the ravages of death! Does it not behove those 
who doubt if the benefits of corn law repeal, will be worth the cost of 
its accomplishment, to ask themselves how many of these 1177 poor, 
who have died in the dear years more than in the cheap ones, were 
the victims of dearness of food increased by the corn law ? 

* It was not unfrequently asserted that the tendency of the corn law was to secure a steadiness 
in the price of food. This doctrine, so remarkably contradicted by facts, and so absurd in itself, is 
now, we believe, nearly abandoned. Certainly we shal! not trouble our readers with a refutatj _ 
of what is in effect asserting that the supply of the markets in the same country, all 


the same sort of season, ll be more steady than the average supply of many markets und e 
different climates and affected by different seasons. 
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““MANCHESTER FEVER WARDS. 


Year Year 
inning Cases. Died. beginning Cases. Died. 
1831 774 88 1836 799 120 
1832 287 30 1837 1372 240 
1833 404 36 1838 1042 200 
1834 402 56 1839 815 131 
1835 592 99 1840 691 116 
Average — — Average —— cnet 
4 cheaper years 421 55 4 dearer years 980 172” 





We insert the above return from the Manchester Fever Wards, 
chiefly out of compliment to Sir Robert Peel. That accomplished 
debater contradicted Mr. Milner Gibson’s statement of great increase 
of fever in Manchester from want, by quoting the number of patients 
admitted and dying withiu the Fever Wards for each of the five years, 
ending May, 1841; and though he did not say it, he clearly meant it 
to be inferred, that the number Curing that last year, was unusually 
small. He omitted, of course by accident, to state the numbers 
during the cheaper years, but the deficiency was promptly supplied 
by an observer of his “smartness” in Manchester, when it appeared 
that, in that year, which the “ Tamworth Doctor” represented as one 
peculiarly healthy, there were fifty per cent more cases, and upwards 
of a hundred per cent more deaths, than the average of the four 
cheaper years, with which the comparison ought to be made, and not 
with the dearer ones. Truly, it was prudent in him to abstain from 
giving advice before he had secured his fee, for if this be a sample of 
his skill, he never would have got it afterwards. 

From some extensive returns obtained trom sick clubs in various 
parts of the country, from Blackburn, Stockport, Maidstone, the Pot- 
teries, and many other places, it appears, that during the six cheaper 
years the mortality among the members was three per cent, during the 
dearer years four per cent, being an increase from dear food and bad 
trade of twenty-five per cent. The general rate of mortality among 
the members of these clubs is very high, probably in consequence of 
the large proportion of children who are members,—who are too the 
first sufferers from hardship. 

From the returns of those obtained in Manchester, it appears, that 
the mortality among the members, in number about 25,000, was almost 
exactly four per cent per annum during both the cheap and dear 
years. Now during the cheap years the cholera visited Manchester, 
and the deaths produced by it were so numerous as to ruin many of 
the clubs, and seriously embarrass all: and yet, the mortality during 
the average of the six cheaper years, in two of which cholera swept 
off its numerous victims, was somewhat less than during the six dear 
years, when there was no cholera !—typhus fever—the child of famine, 
more than made up the difference. 

We will now present some additional evidence to prove that typhus 
fever is mainly produced by want and its concomitants, bad clothing, 
and bad lodging. Perhaps the most accessible testimony to which 
we can refer our readers is a pamphlet written to prove this.* We 


* An address to the Clergy of the Established Church of England, on the effects of a Scarcity 
of Food, showing the tendency of starvation to engender Epidemic Disease. Hy a Physician. 
London : Houlston and Hughes, 154, Strand.—1841. 
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should have preferred quoting the original authorities, but abstain 
in order to economise our space. It is there shown by quotations 
from reports of physicians writing at the time, on purposes quite inde- 
pendent of any agitation, that each of the three remarkable famines 
by which this country has been visited, those of 1840—1798 and 
1816, were quickly followed by epidemic fever; and that this fever 
was attributed by the medical men of the respective times to want, as 
its principal cause. The disease was not local in its devastations, it 
was almost as general as the famine which produced it; London, 
Chester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Bristol, Leeds, Bradford, 
and many other places in England; Cork, Waterford, Limerick, Dublin, 
and nearly all Ireland are mentioned as instances of this fact. The 
epidemic fever in Ireland which followed the famine of 1816, was so 
terrible, both in extent and severity, that government, never quick at 
inquiring into misery, was forced to order an investigation into its 
nature and cause. Dr. Barker, government Inspector of Munster, 
estimates the sufferers in that province at one-ninth of the whole 
population. Dr. Compton, Inspector of Connaught, says, “no district 
escaped, the mountainous districts were severely afflicted, and the 
mortality was considerable.” Dr. Clarke, Inspector of Ulster, says, 
“no district escaped the contagion, in some one-fourth of the inha- 
bitants were infected, and in the mountainous districts, the mortality 
was excessive.” Dr. Cheyne, Inspector for Leinster, reports, “that in 
Wicklow, it was most prevalent among the wretched peasantry in the 
mountains.” 


The following table is given by Dr. ay _ 


** The population of Ireland..... .........5,832,000 
Registered sick in a covcccenceos MOMGED 
‘Total probable sick.. cnn Ae 
Registered deaths .....................-. 6,101 
Total probable deaths... inechines, 


In Cork the average quarterly number of fever cases in 1813, 1814, 
1815, and 1816 was 195. 
**In the quarter ending October Ist, 1817, it was 2187 


January Ist, 1818, ......... 2198 
April Ist.. ee 
July Ist .. aeCereree re iy 


When the number began to decline again, but continued above the 
common average for more than three years. 

Almost all of the numerous medical witnesses examined, attributed 
this fearful scourge to want of employment, of sufficient food, clean- 
liness, and free ventilation. And it is evident, that want of proper 
nourishment was the great cause, for the others, alas, have always 
existed in Ireland, and so indeed does typhus fever, but it is only after 
a great famine that it appears as a devastating pestilence. It did not 
arise from local malaria, for it spread over the whole country; it was 
not generated by multitudes crowding together, for it was not the 
great towns only that were desolated, every hovel in the mountain 
side gave up its dead, every lonely glen echoed the voice of mourn- 
ing. If any doubt as to its origin should yet remain, the following 
observation of Dr. Fitzgerald, of Clonmel, must put it finally to rest. 

**I am decidedly of opinion that the present epidemic has arisen from no 
other cause than the scarcity and unwholesomeness of last year's food, and the 
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nakedness and distress of the people. To prove that this was so, it is only 
necessary to mention that it first appeared among, and was for a time wholly 
confined to, the lowest and most wretched class of society, while the military, 
though frequently in crowded barracks, but who were well fed and warmly clothed, 
have almost entirely escaped its ravages.” 

** Let me take this opportunity of guarding myself against misapprehension. It 
is by no means my intention to affirm that epidemic typhus always owes its origin 
to deficient and deteriorated food, and to that cause alone. I fully admit the 
influence of contagion, dirt, cold, damp, insufficient clothing, want of employ- 
ment, depression of spirits, and the other causes of the disease alleged by physi- 
cians; but I would observe, that these causes must in this climate co-exist with 
scarcity, and some of them at least be occasioned by it. They may be more or 
less obviated by the particular circumstances of the country at the moment, and 
hence the pestilence will be found more or less general; but the great truth 
which I have laid before you will remain unaffected, that typhus fever is the inse- 
parable companion of great and long continued scarcity after bad harvests.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that though a pestilence produced 
like this by want, attacks first almost exclusively the poor and miser- 
able, that it always selects its victims from those classes only. By 
contagion it spreads its ravages from the hovel to the mansion, and 
though the poor ever suffer most, they suffer not alone; and many of 
those who by their guilty covetousness, have made a law to aggra- 
vate poverty, and thereby foster disease, and a still greater number 
of those who have supinely allowed such a barbarous enactment to 
exist, have paid the penalty of their crime and folly with their lives, 
and with the lives of those the dearest to them. 

Were it not out of place, we might here enter upon details of the 
suffering produced by pestilence the effect of want—details more 
harrowing in their dread reality, than any that the fictionist dare 
venture on. In the first place we might speak of the mere bodily 
pain from fever—one of the most painful, perhaps the most painful 
of diseases. Next, that it attacks particularly, though far from exclu- 
sively, those in middle life, and many are the families left fatherless 
and motherless in consequence. Early orphanage in any rank of life 
is a serious misfurtune, but among the poorest it is sad indeed. 
Much, very much of the crime, so fast spreading around us is com- 
mitted by those who never knew a mother’s love, or father’s care. 
And further, among all classes, but among the lower particularly, 
the contagion of fever is so dreaded, that its appearance often pro- 
duces almost a panic, personal safety is often the only thought; and 
there are not a few cases recorded in which filial, aye, even maternal 
love has yielded to fear, and the wretched victim of fever been aban- 
doned to die literally in a ditch, lest his relations also should become 
the prey of the same disorder. 

It would be unfair to attribute the whole of the excess of mortality 
which follows a famine to the corn laws; but that much of it ought 
in justice to be attributed to them, must be evident to all who re- 
member that their intention is to confine the people of this country, 
as much as possible, to the food grown in this country, and that the 
effect is to discourage growth of food abroad for our market, the de- 
mand of which is made by them so uncertain, and thus in a great 
degree to prevent the deficiency in one country from being supplied 
from the superabundance of another. 

The cant of the present day is “that it is undesirable to convert a 
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rural into a town population.!” We do not believe that that would 
be at all the effect of a repeal of the corn laws. The town, or rather 
the manufacturing population, would be increased no doubt, but it 
does not follow that the rural population would be diminished. The 
real question is, shall our increasing population exist as a manufac- 
turing population or not exist at all, or, if at all, with diminished 
comfort, respectability, morality, and health. There is no other alter- 
native; either a larger supply of food must be obtained for all, or as 
our numbers increase, each must perforce receive a smaller portion : 
for our numbers are increasing and must increase, if not kept down 
by increased mortality. Emigration can do little to relieve the pres- 
sure upon the means of subsistence; notwithstanding the enormous 
numbers that have recently been compelled to transport themselves, 
our numbers have increased 14} per cent. in ten years; and now in- 
creases by about 260,000 yearly, that is, more than seven hundred 
are daily added to our over-crowded ranks. Why are they over- 
crowded? Because our aristocratic legislators, not content with their 
own enormous estates, covet the poor labourer’s only property—the 
fruits of his hard toil; and by unjustly, although lawfully, taking a 
slice of his scanty loaf, shorten his days. The corn laws are, in 
effect, a sentence of death to thousands of those whom it is our legis- 
lators’ duty to protect. Let us hope that they know not what they 
do. Forthe credit of our common humanity let us trust that they 
are unaware at what cost of agony their rent-rolls are augmented. 
There is far more misery inflicted by unconscious than by conscious 
cruelty, but it is misery, it is cruelty nevertheless. 

Another excuse for the corn law is, that it is not it, but machinery 
that causes the poor man’s misery; that the country suffers from 
want of sufficient employment for its labourers. Shallow fallacy! 
Men do not live by toil, but by the fruits of toil. There are not too 
many hands for the work, but too many mouths for the food. And 
there are no remedies but increasing the food or diminishing the 
number of mouths to be fed; unless indeed we are content that 
our countrymen should gradually but surely reduce their already 
scanty comforts, and be made “ to learn the fatal secret on how small 
an amount of sustenance human life can be maintained.” The lesson 
is in progress, the scholars though unwilling are not unapt; in Ireland 
the art of living upon the coarsest diet, upon food which, a while ago, 
was thought fit only for brutes, has advanced nearly to its limit ; and 
the English agricultural labourers have made no little progress in the 
same fatal knowledge Many of these never taste animal food,—their 
pease bread, by the less miserable inhabitants of the manufacturing 
districts, would be considered pig’s meat, while, how they manage to 
live at all upon their scanty incomes, is a mystery to all not intimately 
acquainted with their domestic economy. 

The wonderful extension of manufactures during the last half cen- 
tury, has given to almost all the power of commanding a larger share 
of the products of human skill and industry. Articles of clothing are 
now so cheap, that probably all our countrymen are better clothed than 
were their forefathers. Until, within the last twenty years a similar, 
though less marked improvement occurred, as regarded food also. The 
war, though so enormously expensive to England, did not prevent the 
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development of her manufactures; had it not been for the corn laws, 
this would have proceeded still more rapidly during the economy of 
peace but while the drains of war upon the population were stayed 
and the development of manufactures checked by the prevention of 
importation, it became necessary for a large proportion to seek their 
maintenance directly from the soil. The necessity of cultivating the 
inferior soils, of course, diminished the farmers’ profits and the labour- 
ers’ wages. It is evident that the produce of the worst land in culti- 
vation must be the measure of the profits and wages of all; all that 
any of the better land produces will be taken by the landlord for rent, 
and the occupier must pay it, for if he will not, some of those culti- 
vating the worse soils will. As a matter of fact, then, we find, that the 
real wages, the amount of food which the labourers of England and 
especially of Ireland can command, has been gradually reduced. And 
the effect of this deteriorated style of living is shown by the tables of 
mortality. In an admirable paper by W. R. Greg, Esq., published in 
“ Facts and Figures,” for February 15th, 1842, itis proved, that since 
1820, there has been a gradual, though not regularly progressive increase 
in the rate of mortality. 


“‘ If this fact should be fully established, it will demonstrate the existence of 
a state of things which cannot fail to excite surprise and grief in all, and which 
must cause alarm and anxiety to those who have the destinies of this great king- 
dom more especially committed to their charge. For where the rate of mortality 
increases for a series of years, in a country which, during those years, has made 
rapid advances in wealth, in science, in the social arts; has enjoyed a profound 
peace; and has been free from the visitation of any unusual or unprecedented 
epidemic maladies ;—it is evident that there must be some fearful and fatal influ- 
ence in operation, which undermines its national strength, and renders its apparent 
national prosperity a hollow and fallacious mockery. 

* The fact is, I am afraid, as certain as it is deplorable and alarming. The rate 
of mortality in England is, and has for some time been, upon the increase ; though 
the rapidity of that increase may be difficult to ascertain with precision. Up to 
the year 1820, we have seen that there was a steady diminution of the mortality. 
In that year the registered deaths were, to the population in England, as } in 584; 
and in England and Wales, as 1 in 57. In the five years ending 1830, the aver- 
age for England was 1 in 51, and for England and Wales, 1 in 52. In the two 
last years, 1839 and 1840, the two averages were 1 in 45°52; and 1 in 45°56. 


Thus, in England, 1820...... ...........0csscccesecs eee Lin 585 
Average from 1826—1830...... ~-. SO 
Average of 1839 and 1840...... ws 45°52” 


Mr. Greg has taken great pains to verify the facts as completely as 
possible, and has fortified his conclusions by reference to the highest 
official authorities, Rickman and Finlaison, who, though they differ as 
to the amount, agree as to the fact, and nearly as to the proportion. 
We would gladly copy the whole of this excellent paper, but as that is 
impossible, we recommend it to the earnest attention of all interested in 
these inquiries. 

Mr. Greg has, with great care constructed a table, by which to estimate 
the comparative richness of the different counties, and four methods 
are taken, that the errors of one may be neutralised by those of the 
others. From which estimates it appears, that while the mortality was 
diminishing (that is from 1800 to 1820) its diminution was greatest in 
the richest districts; and that since it has begun to increase (from 
1820 until now,) its increase has been greatest in the poorest districts. 
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‘* From the uniform result, therefore, of all these tables, when we take a suffi- 
cient number of counties in a vinculum to annul the operation of disturbing causes, 
we are, I think, entitled to conclude, that the extent to which the rate of mor- 
tality has increased in the different counties of England during the last twenty 
years, (and especially during the last year,) has been mainly determined, or at 
least greatly affected, by the proportion which the labouring classes bore to the 
total population of the district ;—that increase which we deplore has chiefly 
occurred among those classes ;—and that the diminution of mortality during the 
preceding period, on the contrary, took place chiefly among those who were in 
comparatively easy circumstances.” 

“The counties which present the greatest increase in mortality, as well during 
the last twenty years as during the last year, are Worcester, Lancashire, Leicester, 
and Nottingham—all seats of decaying manufactures.” 


The difference in the rate of increase is very great. In the county 
of Nottingham, where the lace and hosiery trades have been dreadfully 
depressed, the rate of mortality increased from 1839 from 1 in 47.54, 
to 1 in 35.6, or 25 per cent. In Huntingdon, the increase has been 
next greatest or from 1 in 55.4 to 45.28 or 18 per cent. This is a 
purely agricultural county. In Lancashire, the increase was 10 per 
cent. In the North Riding of Yorkshire, 12 per cent. In Cheshire, 
18.2 percent. In several counties there has been a decrease, but the 
increase upon the whole is considerable. It does not appear that there 
has been any marked difference between the healthfulness of agricul- 
tural and of manufacturing counties. 

We have, unfortunately, no space except for the following general 
conclusions, which we consider Mr. Greg has completely established. 


“I. That, up to the year 1820, mortality in England was diminishing, or in 
other words, the value of human life was improving at the rate of about 14 per 
cent in twenty years, or ‘7 per cent per annum. 

“II. That, since that period, mortality has been increasing at the rate, cer- 
tainly, of more than 10 per cent, and probably of 12} per cent, or ‘6 per cent 

early. 
we iL That, from 1839 to 1840, mortality has increased at the rate of 4°3 per 
cent yearly. 

*“‘IV. That the diminution in the former case, and the increase in the two latter 
periods, have been pretty accurately proportioned (the former inversely, the latter 
directly) to the ratio borne by the working classes to the easy classes in the 
respective counties ; and that therefore the former improvement may be concluded 
to have taken place mainly among the rich, and the latter retrogression mainly 
among the poor. 

““V. That the rate of mortality is at present the highest, and the increase of 
that rate has been the most fearfully rapid, in those counties which are the seats 
of manufacturing industry now in a state of depression or decay, arising from 
foreign competition, the cessation of the home demand, or limitations on the 
export trade.” 


“It is, indeed, a subject of solemn and earnest inquiry for our 
statesmen, how it is, that in England alone, mortality should be upon 
the increase, while in all other civilized countries, the duration of 
human life is steadily increasing.” 

In some of the manufacturing towns—in Manchester, Ashton, Stock- 
port, Oldham, and Leeds, there has been a decrease in the rate of 
mortality, owing in part we fear to a decrease in the population, but 
principally no doubt to the fact that the rate of mortality was higher 
than natural in 1839, in consequence of the severe and sudden distress 
with which all those towns were visited. It has been suggested that the 
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mortality is now less than it would have been, had not many of those 
most liable to the “‘diseases of distress” been previously swept away. 
Thus the first rude blast of autumn may shake down more dying leaves 
than any of its successors, not because it is more violent than they, but 
because more are exposed to its fury. It is possible too, that as men 
living in insalubrious climates grow able to bear without destruction, 
though not without injury, its noxious influences, so also may those 
who have experienced some years of semi-stravation, grow to bear 
even that, with wasting frames indeed, and weakened minds, and a 
lowered tone of moral and religious feeling, but still not die soon; 
although assuredly death will come before his naturally appointed time. 

Curiously enough Sir James Graham used as an argument in defence 
of the Corn Law, the fact that in many manufacturing districts there 
was last autumn a diminution of mortality. The fact was of no great 
value, and what little value it had was against his argument. For, as is 
well-known, provisions last year were cheaper, and because of the mildness 
of the weather, fuel less necessary, and therefore the people must 
have been somewhat less miserable. The decrease in the mortality so 
far as it was not apparent only but real, is thus easily accounted for, 
and is certainly an argument so far as it goes, for making food cheaper 
and trade better in order that the mortality may be still further reduced. 
We were naturally somewhat surprised to see it employed as a reason 
for the non-necessity of an improvement in trade. But when Secreta- 
ries of State cannot find good arguments they are obliged to put up with 
bad ones. 

Should any, however, imagine that the sacrifice of health and life 
caused by distressed trade falls upon those only who suffer from want 
of food, they would fall into a serious error. It is true indeed, that 
the very poorest suffer most ; but though wet and cold, and hunger and 
excessive labour more quickly destroy their victims, anxiety and men- 
tal toil claim their deadly tribute too. There are few of us in fact, 
who have extensive acquaintance among the mercantile classes, who 
cannot call to mind one or more cases of death, caused, or at least has- 
tened by them; and instances of ruined health are frequent indeed. 
We have before our mind’s eye the image of an embarrassed tradesman ; 
afew years ago in prosperous times, light-hearted and cheerful, his 
laugh was ever ready to welcome the merry jest, while his bright eye 
and elastic footstep promised many years of coming happiness, for time 
had pressed but lightly on his brow. But now how changed the 
picture! Five short years of time have been added to his age, fifteen 
at least to his constitution. His hair prematurely grey, his footfall 
heavy and laboured, his shoulders rounded, his cheeks deeply wrinkled, 
not with time but care, his laugh still ready but no longer joyous, his 
eye dull, and his attention wandering, all show the ravages which de- 
pression of trade has wrought upon his health of body and of mind. 
And is it wonderful? during the last few years each month has wit- 
nessed a diminution of his property,—the savings of a busy life, the 
provision for his family in his old age has been gradually wasting away, 
till those who have been tenderly nurtured see beggary stare them in 
the face. Is it surprising that the effects we have described have fol- 
lowed? Our sketch is from the life, we need not point to the original, 
our readers may too easily find subjects for such portraits. 

3c 
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Sad as are these effects upon health, they are far from the worst 
consequences of approaching poverty. Poverty, or rather the dread of 
it, is one of the most powerful exciting causes of insanity,—the most 
dreaded of diseases. We may hereafter endeavour to present such 
statistical evidence as may enable our readcrs to form some estimate of 
the number of minds which have given way under its pressure. 

But even this is not the worst. The corn laws, by destroying trade 
and rendering procuring subsistence difficult, artificially produce 
disease, premature mortality, and madness; and long continued em- 
barrassments have, as our bankruptcy courts expose to us, in not a few 
instances, broken-down moral probity. Morality, strong enough to 
bear up against ordinary temptations, has yielded to “the pressure of 
the times.” Men of formerly unblemished characters, have, while 
pressed by continued difficulties, step by step descended, till, to dis- 
tinguish them from swindlers were splitting a hair. An honest man does 
not become a knave at once. At first when difficulty is felt, he will 
become merely strict, and curtail that liberality of conduct usual amongst 
first-class tradesmen; next he wil! make sharp bargains, and not 
scorn, as beforetimes, to take advantage of the carelessness, or ignorance, 
or necessities of others; next, for when the first step is taken the rest 
are easy, for the descent is rapid, he will look out for those whom 
he may plunder, and at last end—a fraudulent debtor. Though dis- 
claiming the character of apologist for crime, when we remember the 
cause of this lapse from probity, while we pity the victims of his 
cheatery, we cannot but feel sincere commiseration for him,—the 
criminal “‘ the wretchedest of all.” 








RESPONSIBILITY.* 





** Conscience does make cowards of us all.” 
How true our Poet’s words we strongly feel, 
When thus exemplified by mighty P**1; 
Within his breast a monitor there lies, 
From whose remonstrances he conscious flies. 
He twists, he turns,—himself a sliding scale, 
In vain he tacks ; he cannot stem the gale ; 
The vessel lurches, soon the stormy wave 
Shall ’whelm its freight—Hypocrisy. A grave 
Deep as his arts, detested as his name, 
Shall be the Legacy he leaves to Fame. 
Then, why this rage? Since it but serves to show 
Thy consciousness of guilt, its depth how low. 
Oh! calm thee P**1, oblivion be thy lot, 
Thy warmest friends must wish that act forgot. 

M. 


* We are ourselves inclined to regard the conduct referred to indicative rather 
of folly than crime, for what can be more absurd than to acknowledge responsi- 
bility, and deny personal responsibility? What sort of responsibility is there 
which is not personal ?—Ed. 
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PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 


A period of nearly two months having elapsed since the meeting of Parliament, 
it may be useful to review its proceedings, and to attempt to discover what has 
been done towards alleviating the almost unexampled state of suffering under which 
the country has been labouring. During the recess the suffering and privations of 
the people increased, and the publication of the last quarterly statement of the re- 
venue, proved beyond denial their privations and distress. 

On the 2nd February Parliament was opened by commission, and in the speech 
from the throne, allusion was made to the distressed state of the country, ‘‘ which 
Her Majesty deeply lamented.” No measure was, however, brought forward by the 
government to alleviate that distress, and Lord Howick, seeing no hope from the 
Ministers, in a speech universally acknowledged as one of great merit and research, 
endeavoured to enforce upon the house the necessity of enquiring into “that de- 
pression of the manufacturing industry of the country which has so long prevailed.” 
Though supported in his motion by gentlemen whose speeches proved that the 
industry and commerce of the country were paralyzed in every direction, he failed, 
and enquiry was refused. 

This debate was remarkable towards its close for that most unwarrantable attack 
upon Mr. Cobden by the Prime Minister, which has eventually rebounded with 
such honour to the member for Stockport. How Sir R. Peel could so far forget 
himself as to charge Mr. Cobden as an abettor of assassins, can be accounted for 
only by his anxiety to damage, if possible, the public character of the leader of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League. The attempt signally failed, and its result offers no in- 
ducement for a repetition of the attack. 

The Corn Laws have been but incidentally brought before the notice of the House 
of Commons. A motion by Mr. Ward for an enquiry “into the peculiar burdens 
on the land,” which are held up as bugbears against all repeal, was, as might have been 
expected negatived by the *‘ white waistcoats.” What could they gain by enquiry ? 
Sufficient however then transpired to prove that instead of “‘ peculiar burdens,” 
landlords have peculiar privileges and exemption from taxation. 

In the house of Lords, Lord Monteagle introduced a motion for a committee on 
the working of the present sliding scale in a powerful argumentative speech, to 
which no attempt at a reply was vouchsafed. The house was only requested not 
to allow a law passed a year ago to be disturbed; farther time was required for a 
fair trial. Of course their lordships having yet scarcely recovered from the panic 
caused by the passing of the Tariff and other approaches to free trade have no desire 
for any farther change. 

As the debate in the Commons produced an outbreak from Sir R. Peel, so in the 
Lords we have had a more melancholy exhibition from Lord Brougham. His attacks 
on the League were not only uncalled for but most unexpected. He has indeed 
fallen from his high estate, and is now larding with praises those men of whom a 
few vears ago he was the uncompromising assailant. His attack provoked a cor- 
respondence with Mr. Bright one of the Council, and the letters which have been 
published must entirely preclude the League from again expecting from his Lordship 
any countenance or support. The Frienp had altogether the best of the argument, 
and his noble opponent met with no more mercy than he deserved. We have no 
doubt that he will abide by his prudent resolve and have no further correspondence 
with Mr. Bright. In this he will exercise a wise discretion. 

Another subject of domestic interest, namely the education of the children of the 
working population of the country was brought before the notice of the house by 
Lord Ashley. The evidence lately published concerning the state, particularly of 
the mining districts, called loudly for a remedy. The moral degradation then 
exhibited could hardly without overpowering proof have been credited. Govern- 
ment has now taken up the subject anda bill has been introduced to meet the 
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emergency. Much as the education of the people is required, a measure introduced 
by our present ministers, must be carefully watched, lest they throw too much 
power into the hands of the Church. The Dissenters have already taken the alarm, 
but education ought to be a subject on which both parties should unite, and endea- 
vour to improve, and not reject a measure which is so well calculated to improve 
and exalt our country. 

Much time in both houses has been taken up with Foreign affairs. Votes of 
thanks unanimously passed to our armies and fleets, of Chinaand the East Indies, 
including Lord Ellenbcrough. The proclamations of this eccentric Governor Genera) 
furnished matter for some amusement, particularly the one relating to the gates of 
Somnauth. The Duke of Wellington offered to justify all and everything; and 
proved satisfactorily no doubt, that this latter was only a ‘‘song of triumph,” and 
that the noble Lord was at heart as zealous a christian as any of their Lordships. 

Some partial discussions have taken place on the Poor Laws, on motions by 
Mr. Walker and Mr. Farrand. The house of Commons, however, are resolved to 
maintain that act in its principles untouched. Some minor details may be 
amended, but the present ministry are as firm as their predecessors in opposing 
all factious motions on the subject. Mr. Walker is now no longer a memb>r, and 
Mr. Farrand has lost his most determined coadjutor. 

Several Elections have taken place since the meeting of Parliament, without 
affecting the relative strength of parties. Most have been for Boroughs still little 
better than those placed in Schedule A., or for Counties where the £50 clause re. 
duces tenants to the state of serfs. The Attorney-General for Ireland, after in 
vain applying to three Irish constituencies to elect him, has at last found a seat at 
Ripon, where, report says that a lady can nominate the member. The only contest 
which can be called a trial of strength, took place at Cambridge, the contending 
parties being Mr. Forster, a free-trader, and F. Kelly, of Ipswich notoriety. The 
Reformer headed the poll till two o’clock but finally lost the Election, very solid 
arguments being brought to bear on the few remaining unpolled “free and inde- 
pendent electors,” As much as £50 is reported to have been given for a vote, but 
of course without the knowledge or consent of the successful candidate. Two mem- 
bers have been unseated for bribery committed by their agents, and the evidence 
given before the Nottingham Committee has revealed so great a prevalence of 
bribery in that Borough that the House of Commons has refused to issue a new 
writ for the present. Sir James Graham has introduced a bill for the amendment 
of the act relating to registration, it may settle some disputed points, and amend 
in some degree the machinery of the act, but it does not reach the great and crying 
evil which has gained such frightful ascendency, and is fast demoralizing every 
constituency— namely bribery. A large extension of the suffrage and the ballot 
are loudly called for, and “‘a reform of the Reform Bill’? must be effected before 
the people can obtain a full, fair, and free representation. 

Turning from what has been done by the people’s representatives to the progress 
made by the people themselves, we discern much hope for the future. The appeal 
of the League for pecuniary assistance, has been nobly responded to; they have 
now more than realised their £50,000. By the distribution of their tracts, and 
above all by their meetings, their cause, the cause of the nation, is gathering 
strength, “ vires acquirit oundo.”” London appears fairly roused, and Drury Lane 
Theatre has been crowded beyond example every Wednesday evening, with a highly 
respectable and enthusiastic audience. The question is fast narrowing itself between 
a low freed duty and total repeal. Eight shillings was offered and scornfully re- 
jected, then six, and now five is the maximum. The landlords would gladly accept 
the first offer but it is now too late, their chance is gone, and when repeal, total 
repeal comes, and come it must and that quickly, they will have only their own 
shortsightedness to thank, ina great measure, for the change. Mr. Villiers’ motion 
for total repeal is adjourned till after Easter, and although we have no hope of any 
favourable impression being made in Parliament, still the discussion that it will 
give rise to, will prove the fallacy of all arguments against it and convince the 
country that ‘‘ FREE-TRADE WITH ALL THE WoRLD,”’ is the one thing wanting 
to revive and insure the prosperity of our country. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


STORIES, TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. London: Longman & Co. Ryde, 
Isle of Wight: P. T. Hellyer. i842. Small 8vo., p.p. 220. 


The translator of these novelettes (Mr. G. T. Crossthwaite) confesses to have 
been rather at a loss for an appropriate title; we wish for his own sake he had 
chosen one more characteristic. This little volume contains five stories, four by 
Julius Mosen, a writer who has acquired some celebrity by his epic poem of 
“ Ahasver ;” the fifth by Tieck, an author well known to the English student of 
German literature. 

The merit of the stories will be very differently estimated by different readers : 
writing so thoroughly German requires learning to like, but it is well worth it, ’tis 
an appetite that grows by what it feeds on. Strange that a people so peculiar as 
the Germans, in music, in art, in literature, in intellectual and moral character, 
should have so little political nationality. Surely the time is not far distant when 
earnest, imaginative, truthful Germany will be again a country,—not merely a 
place for eating, drinking, sleeping—and paying taxes in, but a nation, a people 
bound together by sympathies, objects, and wishes, common to all. Patriotism 
may be a prejudice when opposed to philanthropy, but woe and disgrace ever await 
the country where ir is not. Such is not, cannot be the fate in store for Germany. 
Her sons are too proud of their father land, too proud of being members of her 
great family to let us doubt but that they will shortly work out for her a political 
entity. Perhaps the present congeries of insignificant sovereign states, is merely 
the transition stage towards a vast, powerful, educated, refined, industrious, peace- 
loving republic, to be an example and a guide to the monarchies of Europe, and to 
the oligarchy of Britain. This may appear a wide digression from ‘‘ Stories from 
the German,” but it is not, for such are the thoughts and feelings which, we 
doubt not, their authors purposed to excite—such, at least, they have excited in us 
and others. 

The first tale, ‘‘ Ishmael,” is the history of an old man and his sons, who believed 
himself descended from an Arab family. He had adopted, as a child, a neigh- 
bour’s orphaned daughter, to whom both his sons became attached; the eldest, 
Ishmael, the preferred one, is expelled his father’s house, and after years of absence 
the old man goes to the hill top to watch for the return of him whom none may 
mention ; after each disappointment muttering “he is not yet come.” At last, on 
the thirteenth anniversary of his son’s departure, he desires to be carried to the spot 
he can no longer reach, otherwise and from the hill-top his dying eye first recognises 
in the far distance the long looked-for wanderer. He lives but to embrace him once 
again. 

The next, “ The Italian Novel,” is strongly characteristic of the nation, which has 
been aptly compared to its own volcanoes, one moment all peace and loveliness, the 
next destructive outbreak. We quote the following episode, as illustrative of both 
author’s and translator’s style. 

“** That Shakspeare is a wonderful being!’ exclaimed Egidi, the painter. ‘Some- 
times he appears to me as the living Spirit of the North Sea. The water fiend, with 
a little red cap upon his head, now waltzing round and round in loud bursts of 
laughter with the dolphins, diving up and down with his head above, his head below 
the waves, like a little wild, mad, good-for-nothing child, squirting water over the 
faces of the playful nymphs: then suddenly, he becomes hypocondriacal, letting his 
long hair run down upon his face, covering his forehead with his hand, and mutter- 
ing melancholy, unintelligible sounds, addressed to supernatural beings in the depths 
below; but then again suddenly he bursts out wild and maddened, tossing up the 
waves heavenwards, and casting the sportive ships which he meets in his;way upon 
the rocks, drowning every man and mouse on board. Immediately again he appears 
to repent the creation of this monster, and with uplifted hands, compassionately 
bears a poor little fisher boy to a delightful island, and marries him there to some 
beautiful princess ; sometimes he also puts on a Sunday humour, sailing over the 
sea like a gallant, dressed in a red, aristocratical mantle, flaming with jewels, and a 
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beautifully curled head of hair and such enchanting mustaches, that even the oldest 
sea-nymphs anxiously sigh at his feet. Then again, in the clear July nights, in love 
to his very toes, with harp in hand, panting over to Italy, drawing after him the 
whole starry host of heaven, which, throwing off their dark veil, descend with him 
into the lowest depths, and just as rapidly flee again in terror, when the wicked 
sprite, casting away his mantle, his crown, and his harp, again appears like a jolly, 
true-born sailor, merry and drunk with grog, swears, tears wit to tatters, and utters 
inconceivable fooleries. Oh, wonderful water-fiend of the North Sea! thy name 
must be Shakspeare !|’” 

That the Germans love, appreciate, understand our Shakspeare, would almost 
prove that we are of kindred blood, even were history silent. 

“Helena Vallisneria,” with its quaint similies, “The Picture of the Mermaid,” 
and “ Precipitation,” we are reluctantly compelled to pass unnoticed. 


CABOOL ; A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO AND RESIDENCE IN THAT 
CITY, IN THE YEARS 1836-7 and 8. By the late Lieut.-Col. Sir ALEXANDER 
Burnes, C. B., &c. Second Edition. London: John Murray, 1843. 


This work, published so recently, has already reached a second edition. Nor are 
we surprised at this mark of its popularity; for not only has a peculiar interest 
been of late thrown around the subject of this volume, but the spirit and style of 
the work would have almost ensured its success, even had the subject been less 
interesting. 

Sir Alexander Burnes was well fitted for the task he undertook. He aimed merely 
at giving what may be called the natural history of the district, the peculiarities of 
the people, of their mode of life, and of the antiquarian remains, without entering 
upon the political aspects, which have recently become so important. He appears 
also to have been well versed in natural history proper, and gives very pleasing, and, 
we doubt not, correct descriptions of the many rare animals with which he met, 
and of geological phenomena, not given so much as matters of science, however, 
as of interest and amusement to the instructed and observant traveller. The 
volume is embellished with several well drawn and pleasing lithographs. It is in 
short one of those pleasant instructive companions which are and which deserve to 
be so popular. 


TITIAN ; a Romance or Venice; by R. SHetton Mackensig, LL.D., 3 vols. 
post 8vo. London: Bentley. 


If success always followed desert, there could be no doubt whatever of this 
work speedily becoming popular. The author has not accomplished his difficult 
task without considerable care, labour, and research. The picturesque localities of 
Venice have frequently inspired the pen of the poet, but in this instance the poet 
must give place to the novelist. 

The information concerning art and artists, at that remarkable period, the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, could only have been collected by one whose 
feelings were too warmly engaged upon the subject to dread a little drudgery. 

We have the career of Titian from youth to age, from the enthusiastic student 
to the ‘Il Gran Tiziano” of history; and the aspirant to pictorial distinction may 
derive from these pages many valuable lessons. Let him reflect that even the 
genius of a Titian gained not its renown without long and laborious application ;— 
here we view the gifted painter struggling with difficulty—oppressed by disappoint- 
ment—worn out by adversity—his best productions receiving so little encouragement 
as almost to make him waver in his judgment, and question himself whether Na- 
ture had indeed designed him for an artist, or his own senseless ambition had 
hurried him into the choice of a profession for which he had few qualifications. 

Often, upon the very brink of starvation, the great Titian would have relin- 
quished the pencil for the pen, and thanked God for any clerkship capable of pro- 
curing him a maintenance. 

It is glorious to gaze upon the noblest productions of the pencil, and say, ‘‘I, 
too, am a painter!” It fills the mind with poetry, beauty, grace, and imagination 
to pause over the achievements of Georgione, Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, Albert 
Durer; men who flourished in the time of the immortal Titian, and whose mira- 
cles of art are more or less touched upon in the brilliant pages before us. But let 
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the novice well consider before he embarks upon a career demanding gifts so many 
and so great—so much talent, industry, endurance, and forbearance— a profession 
so hedged in with difficulty and disappointment—if obscure happiness is not better 
than Fame purchased by pangs such as these pages describe—‘‘ the pangs that 
patient merit of the unworthy takes.” 

Yet we can easily believe that the painter’s fame must hold a fascinating influ- 
ence over the minds of its true votaries ; and no marvel, for it is the noble prero- 
gative of this art to give life to dreams—to make shadows immortal! There stands 
the living form—here the dead canvas,—the first eloquent with manly feeling—the 
other a mute image !—Pass but a brief time—and then say—which is life? which 
shadow ? which is mute? which eloquent ?—Alas, the man speaks but to vears,— 
the canvas to centuries! 

It is not our intention to give extracts, we prefer recommending our readers to 
the volumes themselves; and let them be perused attentively, for they are well 
worth a thoughtful perusal. 

Nor will the mere novel reader feel disappointment, nor the poet, for the book 
abounds with melodious snatches of poetry,—all appetites have been catered for; 
there is beauty and romance sufficient even for the moon-light ecstacies of lovers ; 
there are gallant cavaliers and ladies bright ;—perhaps the most elegant creations 
in this art novel are the heroines, Beatrice and Amicia. They are women to love, 
to esteem, and to honour: they are full of that purity which sheds interest over 
every movement ;—a beauty springing from refinement, a loveliness born of intel- 
lect !—We thank the author for their introduction, it proves his own high sense of 
woman’s worth—her dignity, ability, and influence ; and we trust that in succeed- 
ing novels from his eloquent pen, we may have new portraits of feminine excellence 
as worthy of our admiration as Amicia and Beatrice. 


THE WASSAIL BOWL: by ALBERT Smiru, 2 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley, 1843. 


The author of these sketches is not entirely unknown to our readers, one of the 
papers here presented “‘ The Prevailing Epidemic,” a serio-comic description of the 
German-wool-phobia having first appeared in our pages. In the majority of the 
sketches, as stated in the preface, ‘‘ we have aspired no higher,” (ought we not to 
say lower) ‘‘ than to draw our characters in the most superficial manner from every- 
day scenes. We are better pleased to skim the sunny surface of the stream amidst 
the lotus flowers and golden-winged insects, than to dive to its earthly bed and find 
nothing but mud and broken crockery in its stead.” 

The principal faults (we will begin with the faults) are a too evident imitation of 
Sketches by Boz, and a too Medical-studenty tone. Christmas Pantomimics, imi- 
tation though it be, is a good piece of absurdity. ‘‘ Punch” is not worthy of the 
subject, but what could mount to the sublime ridiculousness of that hero. “Science 
and the Show Folks,” is an admirable quiz; the strength however of the work lies in 
papers republished from ‘‘ Punch,” especially the “‘ Physiology of Evening Parties.” 
The whole, however, is not comic, and though we confess to a decided taste for 
nonsense—not to say absurdity, we are not sure, if we do not like best one of the 
melancholy ones. ‘The Grisette,” a poor French girl, who abandoned by her 
lover, slighted and scorned, and poisons herself with charcoal fumes when the faithless 
one, in an agony of remorse, throws himself off the steeple, Notre Dame. The 
tale is said to be true, and probably enough it isso. These volumes are illustrated 
with wood engravings, many of them of considerable merit. 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS: BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO ALLEN AND CoRN- 
WELL’s ENGLIsH ScHoot GRAMMAR. By the same Authors. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court. 1842. 


Though by no means general admirers of Grammars for young children, or of the 
system, once so prevalent, of teaching rules before examples are known; yet, we 
must say, a word or two in praise of this little book, which teaches so much, and 
burdens the memory so little. For the purpose in view, its shortness is a grand 
recommendation ; for instance, conjunctions are thus summarily, yet satisfactorily 
disposed of. 

**Consunctions. Examples.—He ann I. Not William, But Thomas. I hope 
THAT he is well. I will remain, IF you go. 
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““ EXPLANATION.—These words and, but, that, if, are called Conjunctions. They 
join together words, which are wanted to be connected. The word and joins he and 
I; the word but joins William and Thomas; the word that joins the sentence he is 
well to the sentence J hope. 

**A Conjunction is a word which joins words, clauses or sentences together ; as, 
James anv George. He will go, 1F I remain.” 

Then follow a number of exercises, consisting of short sentences, in each of 
which the child is required to point out the conjunction. 

The other parts of the work are treated in a manner as concise, and if systematic 
grammar must be taught to young learners, the necessity of which we much doubt, 
we know of few books we would recommend for the purpose in preference to this. 


THE MANCHESTER MARKET. 


Throughout the month there has been a uniformly fair demand for most descrip. 
tions of manufactured goods; and prices generally have exhibited the utmost firm- 
ness, with a slight tendency upwards in some things: for instance, 40 inch shirtings, 
9-8 66’s & 72’s, and 26 & 27 inch printing cloths may be stated to have improved 
about 24 per cent, some of them a little more than that. Taking the actual sales of 
the month, and the deliveries on account of orders previously given, not cnly has 
the entire production of the period gone off, but the accumulations of stock (which 
were indeed but trifling) have been generally reduced, and, as regards some kinds, 
quite cleared out. The business done has been chiefly for foreign markets, more 
especially for India and China. 

Within the last fortnight there has been a somewhat better demand for Reeled 
Yarns than there was during the preceding fortnight; still, however, the market has 
been inanimate, and prices have not improved. Yarns for home manufacture have 
had an advantage over those for exportation, in readiness of sale, and consequently 
in price. 

To-day, (Tuesday, 28th March,) there has been a very fair demand for goods; rather 
more for 40 inch. shirtings. In Yarns we have not experienced any improvement. 

From the date of our last report the Home-trade has continued in the most 
miserable state of depression; within the last three or four days, however, rather 
more buyers have come to market. But it is quite evident that the Spring demand 
will, on the whole, fall very greatly short of even that of last year. 

All parties agree that there perhaps never were lighter stocks, than at the present 
moment, in the hands of all engaged in the cotton trade —manufacturers,commission- 
agents, calico-printers, general-dealers, and retail-drapers. The want of confidence 
or the want of means has induced or compelled people to buy sparingly and sell off. 
If, therefore, we had not had a considerable foreign outlet, our manufacturers (and 
spinners too) would have been glutted with their productions. This export trade, 
however, has been all along contingent on the lowness of prices. Every time prices 
have risen more than 74 to 10 per cent. above the lowest level of last year, the 
demand has ceased, and re-commenced only with a return to somewhere about that 
level. And so it will evidently continue to be. 

Cotton Wools continued at the lowest rates yet known until within a few days 
back, when both the trade and the speculators began to operate freely; and the 
middle qualities have consequently advanced in price about $d. per lb. As, how- 
ever, the consumers are now pretty well supplied, it is scarcely likely that any 
further advance can take place, or indeed that this can be maintained. The total 
consumption of cotton so far this year, has been upwards of 24,000 bales per week. 


Manchester, March 28th, 1843. 


Manchester: Printed at J. GitLetT's, (late Simpson and Gutrett’s,) Steam Press. 
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